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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@~—— 
R. GLADSTONE, who had promised to mention on 
M Thursday the date on which he would explain his policy 
about Ireland, was unfortunately too unwell to leave his room. 
Sir W. Harcourt, however, in his absence, stated that the Prime 
Minister would bring fcrward the subject of Irish policy on 
April 8th, Thursday week, more than a fortnight after the 
day originally suggested (March 22nd), and a week after the 
day mentioned by Lord Granville (April 1st). The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was, of course, pressed for more details, 
but declined to give any. It is understood that the division 
in the Cabinet has not been soldered, that Mr. Chamber- 
lain and Mr. Trevelyan will resign, and that Mr. Gladstone 
rejects any serious modifications of his own plan. In the last 
decision he is right. If he is to carry a plan for Home-rule, it 
must be a complete one, and his own, so that he can fight for it 
heart and soul, for the whole burden must rest upon his 
shoulders. The country would not even discuss Home-rule if 
offered by any of his colleagues. It is useless to speculate 
until his speech has been made, but so far as we can gather, the 
country is deciding ad interim against him. Home-rule plus 
Expropriation will be rejected, and it is more than doubtful if 
Home-rule alone will pass the House of Commons. The un- 
known quautity on the latter subject is the opinion of the 
electors. 





Labour-riots are reported from three countries at once. The 
French miners of Decazeville absolutely refuse to return to work, 
and demand the expropriation of the mines in their favour; and 
a series of strikes have broken out in the coal-mines near 
Liége Several fights have occurred with the gendarmes, 
and the miners are said to be extorting money by threats 
over a large district. The cosmopolitan anarchists have taken 
advantage of the strife, Ligge is threatened with plunder, and 
the entire Civic Guard placed under arms. In a riot on Thurs- 
day week, one street of shops was sacked. In the United 
States, the “ Knights of Labour ”—an organisation with half-a- 
million members—support a variety of strikes, and have closed 
the Missouri Pacific Railway among others. The directors 
resist dictation strenuously ; and as the strikers stop outside 
workers, the Governor of Missouri has called out the Militia to 
protect the lines. The tendency in America, according to the 
telegrams, is to concede an increase of wages, but to resist the 
claim to short hours, and to defy the interference of the general 
Union, which, it is said, has organised a general strike of labour 
on May Ist, in favour of a law making eight hours the legal 
day for the entire Union. Experience seems to show that in the 
States such efforts must fail, outsiders accepting work, who are 
protected by the Militia. These latter, again, are mainly free- 


holders and. their sons, who have little sympathy with the 
Trades Unionists. 


The House of Commons on Friday week nearly swept away 
the Royal prerogative of making war and peace, a motion of 


Mr. Richard’s, demanding that the consent of Parliament 
should be previously asked before wars or annexations were 
declared, being lost by only 115 to 109. The arguments for 
the motion were of the usual kind, and were partly accepted by 
Mr. Gladstone, who, however, pointed out that, as regards 
annexations, Parliament could cancel them, and as regards war, 
no restriction was of solid value. War might arise, and be in- 
dispensable, while Parliament was not sitting. Parliament 
might be more consulted about negotiations, and he wished it 
were ; but in that case it would be necessary to create a Secret 
Committee within Parliament, which was exceedingly difficult. 
We should be inclined to defend the prerogative on different 
ground,—namely, that the Cabinet which exercises it is almost 
invariably wiser than Parliament, and is more likely to keep 
the peace. Parliaments fire up under fancied indignities. If 
the reasons for the annexation of Burmah had been explained 
to Parliament, we should probably have had war with France. 
The French Chamber would certainly have passed some furious 
resolution, which would almost as certainly have been met by 
an angry defiance. In many Departments of State, “ Cabinet 
Government” is the best form of representation that, in an 
imperfect world, it is as yet possible to secure, and we would 
strengthen rather than diminish the authority of that secret 
committee. 


The Paris correspondent of the Times evidently believes that 
the Pope must very speedily quarrel with the Republic. The 
Bill forbidding all monks and nuns to teach in municipal schools 
is now passing the Senate, and when it is law, he thinks the 
Pope must ally himself openly with the reactionary party in 
France. This, he adds, will be the easier because the quarrel 
between the Vatican and Germany draws to a termination. The 
Bill is entirely indefensible, parents having as much right to 
choose monks and nuns for teachers as any body else; but we doubt 
if Leo XIII., who is a wise man and seventy-seven years old, 
will take so imprudent a course. The Radicals would be only 
too glad of a political excuse for breaking with the Papacy, and 
suppressing the Budget of Public Worship. The French clergy 
can fight for religious teaching much better by inducing the 
municipalities to select pious lay teachers, and by pointing out to 
French fathers the consequences of irreligious education. The 
Vatican has had to contend with a wave of infidelity in France 
before and has survived it, and is not likely to precipitate that dis- 
organisation of its system which must follow on Disestablish- 
ment. If it links itself with a system of government, it may 
lose France for ever. 


What is called the “Eastern Crisis” goes on in a most 
tedious yet disturbing way. By the latest accounts, the Prince 
of Bulgaria persists in his refusal to accept the five years’ appoint- 
ment as Governor-General of Eastern Roumelia, and the Sultan 
has given way. He has not, it is true, made the Prince Governor- 
General for life, as the J'imes says, but he has expressed his 
readiness to appoint him without limit as to time. It remains 
to be seen whether the Prince will consider this a revocable 
commission, and reject it, or whether he will treat it as a com- 
mission in perpetuity, descending to the next Prince of Bulgaria. 
He is evidently determined, if necessary, to face Russia, for he 
has arrested all Russian agents in Roumelia, who have been 
busily spreading disaffection. The affair, however, is not yet 
settled, and the bitterness in St. Petersburg is as great as ever, 
the Czar perceiving clearly that his chance of a free road to Con- 
stantinople, which he thought secured by the last war, is now 
farther off than ever. To attack Constantinople by land, he 
must now crush or conciliate Roumania, crush united Bulgaria, 
and then fight the Turks. If we had only let the Treaty of 
San Stefano alone, Constantinople would now be safe. Nobody 
could touch it except the Prince, who would be the very best 
reversionary of the Sultan. 





The House of Commons must debate rates, but it would be 
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well if Members remembered the weight attached to their 
speeches. They have decided nothing about the rating of 
ground-rents, but we are informed on good authority that they 
have made that immense mass of property temporarily unsale- 
able. If it is to be rated, the rent will be reduced by an 
eighth to a fifth throughout London; or, speaking broadly, the 
4. per cent. now yielded to owners, and hitherto considered as 
safe as Consols, will be reduced to 3} or even 3 per cent. On 
Tuesday, Mr. T. Rogers moved a broad resolution declaring that 
ground-rents ought to be taxed, that country mansions were 
under-rated, and that the first incidence of rating should fall on 
the owner, not the occupier, and carried it by 216 to 176. This 
is the more important because the speeches went farther than 
the resolution, and point to the rating of all property inside 
houses, such as plate, pictures, and even books. Mr. Rogers, 
in particular, specifically proposed to rate a Raphael or “a 
splendid library,” a proposal which would soon take the value 
out of those possessions. We have discussed the subject enough 
elsewhere, but may say here that the rating of all fruitful 
property is just, though difficult, but the rating of pictures and 
books is pure barbarism. It is fining a man for educating 
himself. 


Mr. Chamberlain was, fortunately, in his most reasonable 
mood. He recovers his belief in political economy, as some men 
do in Christianity, by fits and starts. He “agreed with 
everybody,” he said, but he made a Conservative speech. 
He thought there should be a division of rates between 
owner and occupier, and was disinclined, in the present 
state of opinion, to make it wholly prospective. He was 
in favour of altering the law as to the rating of great 
houses, but could not agree that their cost should be the basis 
of assessment, as in that case such houses as Blenheim must be 
either pulled down, to the injury of “the glory and tradition of 
the country,” or reserved for excessively wealthy men. He desired 
that all classes of property should be rated as well as taxed ; 
but in America the rating of pictures, libraries, and so on, had 
failed. He had once been inclined to a local Income-tax, 
bat was now convinced that it was impracticable. He be- 
lieved, however, that a tax could be found which would inclnde 
personal property, and that this might be made available in 
relief of local taxation. The speech, though discursive, and in 
one or two places almost contradictory—for, as far as we see: 
Mr. Chamberlain fights State subventions, and then promises a 
big one—made a markedly favourable impression. 





Mr. Chamberlain, however, cannot quite control this House, 
nor can anybody except Mr. Gladstone. Even he was nearly 
defeated when resisting, on Monday, a motion by Mr. Vincent, 
which he took to mean a demand that the capitation grant 
to Volunteers should be increased. He read the House a much- 
needed Constitutional lecture against voting money not asked for 
by the Executive, but he was very nearly defeated, Mr. Vincent’s 
proposal being only rejected by 187 to 166, This kind of in- 
discipline is becoming too frequent, and the odd thing about it 
is that the House, as a whole, is not guilty. The “ wild” 
votes are rarely carried in a House of 300, the truth appar- 
ently being that only the new Members attend, and that they 
are eager to pass anything to fulfil promises to sections of their 
constituents. The House will “lick down” by-and-by, but the 
present suspense caused by the delay of the Irish project is 
fertile of votes injurious to the character of Parliament. 


The Ulster Liberals adopted yesterday week, at a meeting of 
about five hundred delegates held in Belfast, resolutions asking 
for the “ compulsory extinction of dual ownership ” on land by 
purchase from the landlords, as the only step which would quell 
agrarian disorder; but they do not seem to have explained how 
this measure is to prevent such dual ownership from springing 
up again under the peasantry. They expressed their great con- 
fidence in Mr. Gladstone and their gratitude to him for his 
“magnificent and untiring services to Ireland ;” but they went 
on to say :—“ We declare our determined opposition to the estab- 
lishment of a separate Irish Parliament as certain to result in 
disastrous collision between sections of the people holding 
conflicting views on social, economic, and religious subjects, and 
likely to create such a feeling of insecurity as would jeopardise 
all industrial and commercial pursuits, and we are satisfied that 
the maintenance of the Union with Great Britain is the best safe- 
guard for the peace, prosperity, and hberty of all classes in 
Treland.” What they desire is “the abolition of the Viceroyalty, 


departments of Irish Government, and the establishment 
extended system of representative local government,” ™ 
also declare their objection to “ exceptional coercive legisla : 
so that we suppose the Ulster Liberals to be sanguine =~ 
to hope for the extinction of agrarian outrage and bo ong 
under the present law, whenever it shall be supplemented 
what they oddly call “ the extinction of dual ownership,” y 


The ‘Church of Ireland,” as the disestablished Epi 
Church is still legally termed, held a Synod in Dublin las 
Tuesday to protest against any dissolution of the leak 
Union. This they did, not as representing any one > 
or class, but as Irishmen of every shade of political Opinion 
“sharing a common desire for the honour and welfare” of thes 
native land. The Archbishop of Dublin (Lord Plunket) bast 
his resistance to the cry for Home-rule on the ground that those 
who asked for it were aiming at something beyond it,—at Separa. 
tion, and an advanced Socialism. The Bishop of Limerick in 
an excellent speech, said that it was in the interest of the sty 
logue that he resisted Home-rule, since undoubtedly the dis. 
position to desire and covet other men’s goods was one of the 
chief motive-powers of the Home-rule movement. And the 
Bishop of Derry, in an admirably eloquent address, in which he 
expressed his deep belief that Mr. Gladstone would be seriously 
influenced by the sincerely expressed conviction of the Church 
of Ireland, said that though that Church might survive ang 
flourish under the policy of Disestablishment, it would receive, 
fatal blow from the course now contemplated, which would prag. 
tically rob Ireland of all those residents in whom the Chur 
found her best support. In 1869, Mr. Gladstone, with his ow 
inimitable eloquence, had compared the fall of the Irish Church 
with the fall of Gloster in King Lear,—from what he fancied tp 
be an awful height, but what was really only his own height, 
upon the sward. But if the gentry were drawn out of Ireland 
if commercial prosperity was blighted, if the minority were 
persecuted, then the Church of Ireland would not hold her own; 
and all these calamities would result from Home-rule. The Synod 
adopted unanimously strong resolutions against Home-rule, 


Sir James Caird sent a letter to last Saturday’s Times on the 
sudden fall of rent in the United Kingdom, in which he threy 
great doubt on the survival of economic rent in any shape, as 
far as regards the greater number of Irish holdings, ie, the 
vast majority of small farmers. To this letter there have 
been a great number of replies from various sources, and of 
various ability, all tending to show that though Ireland has 
been in many respects exceptionally unfortunate as an agricul 
tural country, yet at the present time she is suffering much less 
than England and Wales from the special causes of the 
existing agricultural depression; nay, that, as compared with 
1852, when Griffith’s valuation of Ireland was made, she hasa 
great deal to be thankful for and nothing to complain of. Ireland 
now grows extremely little wheat, in which the fall has been 
greatest, and even wheat is not quite so low as in 1852. As regards 
other products, Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, in his letter to 
Thursday’s Times, gives us the following tabular comparison 
between the price of Irish produce in 1885 and its price in 
1852 :— 


Prices of Average Prices, _ Per-centage 

1852. 1885. increase, 
Wheat, per 1121b. ... 7s. 6d. ...... Se. Gd. sic 
ce cpeensuvensecasvons ABONOE..  wisics 68.00. vscccs 65 
MBOMIOW  sace'ssstaieicvsircns Ba OOs | aati Fa OG.  cisens 34 
MEUMOKS ccaannasvursinuonees 65s. 4d. ...... 953. Od... 45 
PREGGO: Laecciascavavsesns 41g; O48. sass Bde, DA, ....56 33 
BEBE asuassntspunnaicecs SOB; CEs -sasecs 56s. Od. cco.0e 55 
PE sacs cuvcoveaeswensss Sae.. OG. ccvies 46s. Gd. a... 45 


That certainly does not look as if Griffith’s valuation were 
unfairly high for the year 1885. 


Mr. Shaw-Lefevre has also written some interesting letters 0 
the subject, the general drift of his view being that the poorest 
of the peasant-holdings should be bought out altogether, and 
that the others should be partly bought out, so as to reduce 
the rental,—an operation which he calculates could be effected 
for something like £70,000,000, instead of £120,000,000 or more. 
But then, his fixed idea is that an Irish Parliament might be 
trusted to enforce rents thus reduced,—which is just the question 
at issue. Would an Irish Parliament composed of Parnellites 
be likely to do anything of the kind ? 


Mr. Gladstone has received an urgent memorial from a large 
number of Liberal County Members, pressing for legislation 





the appointment of an Irish Secretary, a thorough reform of the 


the subject of the Land Laws, the tithes, registration, and the 
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ailway rates. The memorialists admit the 
nie oo the Thich Question on Mr. Gladstone, but press 
; him that in the present depressed condition of agriculture, 
>t jand is not a subject of more critical importance than 
ure which would lighten the troubles of the farmers 
pee a> dundownere. Mr. Gladstone replies that he is fully 
= of the urgency of these measures, aud that he still hopes 
a, a or more of the amending measures referred to may yet 
_ ce law during the Session. But his tone is not sanguine. 
sind swallows vp everything, from the Prime Minister’s 


energies to the cartoons in Punch. 
Fe) eee z 


Three Bills for the commutation of extraordinary tithe and 
for amending the mode in which ordinary tithe is com- 
muted, were discussed on Wednesday, read a second time, and 
referred finally to a Select Committee, which was empowered to 

ort on all three without being committed to the principle of 
pea of them. And it was especially agreed that this 
Committee should prepare a separate report on extraordinary 
tithe,—the tithe on hop-gardens, market.gardens, and fruit- 
orchards, left uncommuted in 1836, because it was thought 
dificult to assume any lengthened period during which crops of 
this degree of value would be raised on any particular area of 
soil. Many of the speakers on Wednesday, indeed, took 
for granted that such crops as these are more nearly 
allied to manufactures in the comparative value of the 
capital invested, and the slight proportion which the 
acreage covered bears to the value of the crop. Some of the 
speakers appeared to think, for instance, that in commuting ex- 
traordinary tithe on hop-land, the Commissioners ought not to 
yalue it at more than three years’ purchase, while others seemed 
to regard it as likely to be commuted at thirty years’ purchase. 
The popular bitterness expressed against the “ extraordinary ” 
tithe as it is levied in Kent and Surrey was very strong. 





The Roman Catholic Bishop Bagshawe has been excommuni- 
cating the Primrose League in the diocese of Nottingham, and 
thereby covering it with a sort of glory more worthy of the 
primrose, than of the rather foolish league which has taken Lord 
Beaconstield’s “ favourite” flower as its badge. After stating 
that most Primrose Leaguers are Protestants, which is about as 
true as that most Englishmen are Protestants, and that a good 
many are I'reemasons, which is probably as true as that a good 
many have red hair, Bishop Bagshawe declares that Primrose 
Leaguers are in very close alliance with Orangemen, and that 
their societies are often in effect secret societies; and then 
he goes on to say:—“ We therefore strictly prohibit to all 
Catholics any participation whatsoever in the Primrose League 
within the limits of the diocese of Nottingham, and if any 
should unhappily persist, in disregard of our prohibition, in 
founding, promoting, or attending ‘ Habitations’ or meetings 
of the Primrose League within those limits, we warn the 
clergy that such persons may not be absolved, unless they 
shall renounce, for the future, such disobedient conduct.” 
Against this fulmination, Mr. Edwin de Lisle, of Gracedien, 
Leicestershire, one of the most influential proprietors of the 
county, fulminates with some spirit in his turn:—“I have 
the honour to inform your Lordship that I am fully convinced 
that it is my duty, both to my country and to the Holy Roman 
Catholic and Apostolic Faith which I profess, absolutely to dis- 
regard your Lordship’s prohibition; and that I am about to 
found, promote, and attend a new Habitation of the Primrose 
League in the colliery districts about Whitwick, with a view 
principally to counteract the pernicious example and influence 
of the Irish National League, which your Lordship has estab- 
lished in Nottingham, in support of the action of a party 
‘steeped to the lips in treason,’ unhappily for the most part 
consisting of so-called Catholics, who do not blush to avow 
their sympathy with murderers and robbers, thus bringing their 
unfortunate country to the lowest depth of want and moral 
degradation.” hat is a very pretty quarrel, and we only wish 
that the Primrose League and the National League would, like 
the Kilkenny cats, exterminate each other, and so give us 
back Ireland at peace, and our primroses undisturbed by painful 
and puerile associations. 


A statement was published in London on Wednesday which, 
if true, would have been of serious importance. It was reported 
both in the Daily News and Telegraph that, according to letters 
Just received from Durban, a telegram had arrived there 


force of Hovas, had encountercd a French army of 3,000 men, 
had driven them in full rout back to Tamatave, and had then 
shelled the port. It was added that Colonel Sherrington, at 
the head of another force, had defeated 4,000 Sakalavas, led 
by French officers. As the Treaty between France and 
Madagascar has been fully ratified by both Governments, 
this news would have meant an outbreak, which would 
have compelled France to conquer the island, probably, 
by employing 40,000 men, and might greatly have embittered 
the relations between France and England. No date, how- 
ever, was given for these engagements, and M. de Freycinet 
declares that he has not heard of them. 


In the House of Lords yesterday week, Lord Thurlow carried 
his resolution in favour of opening “ national collections of art 
and literature” to the public on Sundays, by a majority of 14 
(76 against 62). The argument, as usual, turned chiefly on the 
wishes of the working classes, and the inadequacy of the House 
of Lords to express the views of the working classes. But, as was 
said in reply to the latter remark, the House of Lords did not pro- 
pose to legislate on the subject, but simply to give their own 
opinion, which the House of Commons need not adopt if it dis- 
approves. The working classes would dislike very much to 
have the railways closed on the Sunday, or even to have the 
Zoological Gardens shut up, so that the question of principle 
is not at stake, but simply the question of the extent to which 
rational and quiet amusements shall be popularised on the 
Sunday. Lord Bramwell and Lord Granville, as usual, spoke 
very well for the opening of the Art-galleries and Museums, 
while Lord Middleton and Lord Harrowby spoke against it. 
After all, the decision rests, and should rest, with the House of 
Commons. 


Mr. Justice Hawkins often does a most valuable service to the 
cause of justice by exposing and censuring the tricks of the Bar, of 
which he is a passed master. But in the recent case of “ Goosey 
v. Jardine,” he seems to have been ill-advised in artificially making 
an opportunity for condemning barristers who, after accepting 
briefs, are not at their post at the right time. Mr. Cock, who 
was the counsel for the defendant in that case, had good reason 
to believe that his case would not come on early; but as it 
happened, five previous cases either broke down or went off in 
a very few minutes, so that the case was called on while he was 
addressing another Court. Mr. Justice Hawkins allowed no 
delay. The junior, who had only been briefed that very morning, 
had not mastered his case, and refused to cross-examine. Mr. 
Cock appeared in a very few minutes, but found the Judge so 
hostile and the jury so prejudiced, that he had no chance of 
gaining his case; and on Monday he applied before Mr. Justice 
Grove and Mr. Justice Stephen for a new trial, on the ground 
that justice had not been done in the Court below. Both the 
Judges agreed that this was the case, and virtually condemned 
the imperious action of Mr. Justice Hawkins towards Mr. Cock. 
We trust that Mr. Justice Hawkins will learn a lesson from this 
incident, without relaxing his efforts to check the Bar whenever 
the Bar is too self-interested or crafty for the ends of justice. 


The Indian Budget was published on Wednesday, and shows 
for 1885-86 a revenue of £73,508,000, against an expenditure of 
£76,488,000, leaving a deficit of £2,890,000. This is due to the 
new frontier defences and the Burmese War; but the estimate 
for 1886-87 is better. The revenue will, it is calculated, be 
£75,708,000, and the expenditure £75,616,000, showing a trifling 
surplus. Sir A. Colvin is not, however, optimist; dreads a 
further fall in silver; and admits that the Indian Government 
has accepted a permanent addition of £2,000,000 to the expenses 
of defence. Lord Dufferin, it will be remembered, is not 
responsible for this addition, which has been ordered from home 
by Tory and Liberal Cabinets in succession. 


A correspondent complains that we last week described Kew 
Gardens as the most expensive of the London institutions pro- 
vided for by Parliamentary vote. That was not our intention, 
though we see the sentence will bear that reading. We meant 
to exclude the establishments previously named. The cost of 
Kew Gardens is under £21,000 a year, and, of course, bears no 
comparison with that of the British Museum, which is £170,000, 
or even of the National Gallery, which is cheaply managed, but 
occasionally expends great sums. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


A “GOOD” PARLIAMENT IN IRELAND. 


HERE is one argument that we find weighs heavily with 
the few English friends of Home-rule, and especially 
with some new Radical Members, which has been very little 
discussed. The more extreme Irish, of course, never mention 
it; and the English, as a body, take its falsity so completely 
for granted, that they feel no temptation to discuss or even 
consider it. It touches, however, the very root of the ques- 
tion, and it is this. The popular assumption in this country, 
say the friends of Home-rule, that the Irish Parliament will 
be a bad one, or a foolish one, or an intractable one, is an 
assumption only, resting upon delusive evidence, and at variance 
not only with experience, but with ordinary logic. Granting 
all that is said about the Parnellite group, even by their worst 
enemies, their conduct or their character are no indices 
of the character or conduct of an Irish Representative 
House. They are not sent up to London either to legis- 
late or to govern, but to annoy, affront, and impede the 
British House of Commons, until, in despair of other relief, it 
abandons the task of attempting to govern Ireland. For that 
work any men are competent, provided they hate England 
sufficiently and will obey a dictator; and, consequently, candi- 
dates are accepted whose faces would never be seen in any 
Irish Assembly, even if the suffrage were universal. One 
chooses a shillelagh without reference to its utility in 
digging. The mere play of sectional interests, of local 
prepossessions, of the religious and secular differences within 
the Nationalist Party itself, all of which would be set 
free by Home-rule, would of themselves break up the 
existing unanimity, and ensure the election of more varied 
representatives, among whom the ablest and most competent, 
the men most in accord with universal laws, would of necessity 
rise to the top. The Irish Parliament would speedily clarify 
itself, and become, like every other Parliament, a public meeting 
of fairly competent persons, guided in their general action by 
“leaders” of more than average intelligence. If this is not 
true, say those who argue thus, then the principle of represen- 
tative government rests upon nothing, and that method 
of conducting human affairs becomes only a local ex- 
pedient accidentally successful in certain ages and among 
populations of a certain disposition. The Irish intel- 
ligence is not a low one, as witness its comprehension of 
the weak points in the English system; and intelligence in 
the nation being granted, representative intelligence, and 
therefore capacity, must be granted too. 


We have, as Liberals, a strong respect for this argument, 
and may fairly commence our answer by admitting that, 
as an argument for Separation, it might be worthy of 
the deepest attention. It is extremely probable, if we 
may accept the teachings of history, that if Ireland were 
left to herself, she would, after passing through the social 
revolution which would then be inevitable, and fighting out 
the bloody civil war which would then be unavoidable, discover 
the method of government which suited her, and thencefor- 
ward be a fairly orderly and contented, though excessively 
poor, little State,—illustrated, possibly, by the vivid genius of 
a few among her sons. All other white States, even in South 
America, where the conflicts of race, colour, and internal 
civilisation are exceptionally bitter, have reached that stage, 
and there is no reason why Ireland should not reach it too. 
Her people possess the social qualities, and on occasion display 
even exceptional powers of compelling a minority to obey. 
Her ultimate form of government might therefore be re- 
presentative, though it would probably be cantonal, and 
the representative body might be as good as that of any 
other country of the same creed and aspirations. But it is 
forgotten that the grand condition in favour of that result 
does not exist, while two other unfavourable conditions do. 
Ireland under Home-rule is not to be a separate State. She 
is not to be permitted to pass through her social revolution, 
and so to ascertain what utopias are possible and what not; 
still less is she to fight out her civil war, and so discover 
where the effective forces within her population really lie. 
Those forces are by no means in all countries included in force 
of numbers,—governing strength, indeed, over half the world 
appertaining to small minorities. Whatever the terms of 
Home-rule, Ireland, while British, will be compelled to abstain 
alike from revolution and from insurrection, even as she is 


is now pleaded by her friends as the cause of her « 
selection of representatives—singular, at all events ; 
that they themselves profess to possess but one political 
among eighty-six persons—will still be the 
force. Incompetent or even evil persons, w 
popularity is hatred of England, will still — claim to 
account of that hatred, with a mandate to injure her 
extort from her concessions supposed to be beneficial, to 
Ireland. A Nationalist like Mr. Biggar will be pref to 
to a Nationalist like Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, because rr 
Sir Charles can govern a State, Mr. Biggar can make himself : 
nuisance to the “foreigner.” A fixed idea like that is : 
terribly disturbing force in politics, and a most injurious a 
yet we are about to legislate so as to leave it, of all others the 
most operative. It is acknowledged to be the grand force i 
and exemption from the interference of the British Parliament 
will not kill it, for that exemption is enjoyed by the American 
Irish, who, on the evidence of all Irish Home-rulers, are th 
: ; Aes : ’ @ 
bitter enemies of Great Britain. All the passion of Trishmen 
which would, no doubt, if the countries were separated . 
directed towards forwarding or preventing revolution, will be 
concentrated upon a quarrel with England ; and until that js 
settled, the representatives will be what they are NOW,—persong 
who reflect only a single feeling, and are ready to neglect for 
its gratification all other objects, and many of the laws other 
Christians obey. 
This, however, is not the single difficulty in the way of a 
good Parliament for Ireland. If it were, we might expect to 
see in the Dublin House of Commons at least an infusion of 
the older and better Nationalists, who proposed to fight 
England fairly, and who numbered among them many men 
of high character and competence for affairs, They were 
under an illusion, but that once over, they did in all parts of 
the Empire high credit to the native ability of their country, 
There are two other conditions present in Ireland neither of 
which can tend to the creation of a good Parliament. One ig 
the absence of any class from which good candidates can be 
drawn. What is called the governing class is in Ireland 
ostracised. The people will not choose, and cannot choose, 
among landlords, bankers, merchants, or professionals, for they 
would not represent them ; and they have shown no disposition 
to choose either peasants or artisans. So far as we know, no real 
tiller of the soil sits among Mr. Parnell’s nominees, and he cere 
tainly has not been influenced in his recommendations by aris- 
tocratic prejudices. The electors are driven back, therefore, on 
politicians by profession, who will, of course, be paid out of re 
venue, and who will make it their business to be before all things 
delegates, reflecting and realising the ideas they know to be 
most popular among those who return them, Such politicians 
will be under one irresistible temptation, namely, to appeal to 
their electors by promises of securing to them, in return for 
election, direct pecuniary gain. This tendency, strong in 
France, and showing itself in this country, must in Ireland, 
for a time, be an overmastering one. The body of the people, 
poor for many ages, yet strangely resentful of its poverty, has 
imbibed with the spirit of democracy a thirst for material com- 
fort, and a dislike amounting to hatred for those who already 
possess it. So eager and hot is this passion, that the Irish, who 
in their usual condition of mind have an exceptional contempt for 
theft, appear to have temporarily lost the sense of property when 
property means anything belonging to certain classes, corpora- 
tions, or the rich. We see already how they listen to those 
who promise them land for nothing, though it belongs to other 
people ; and when the land is divided, those will be the 
favourite candidates who promise them cheap houses, low rail- 
way rates, cheap loans, bounties on produce, profitable public 
works, and multitudes of little, salaried places. Such men will 
seem to them the pleasantest of all orators, and they will be 
returned in preference to all others, and especially to those 
who tell them the hard and alarming truth that the first 
necessity for enfranchised Ireland will be public thrift. Good 
and competent men, even if they are strenuous Nationalists, will 
not make these promises, for they will doubt their power 
to fulfil them; and the electors will therefore be driven back 
upon lower representatives, who, under most difficult financial 
circumstances, with a country in which respect not only for 
law, but for all disagreeable facts, has to be revived from the 
beginning, will devote themselves, first of all, to keeping their 
seats secure. They will promise lavishly, and they will so far 
perform their promises that by law the pint pot will be punish- 
able for not holding a quart. With those conditions statesmen 
would not be sanguine about self-government in any country, 





now. That being the case, the hatred of England, which 


and they certainly have no reason to be so in Ireland, where 
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atever ill-fortune be—seems to have her 
and where whim enters largely into the 
to the individual, life, making it, it is true, 
p ‘nteresting, but diminishing at every turn its 
Ps oy ability. If Ireland is to have Home-rule, our 
e is that she may have a good Parliament; but to 
a os good Parliament amid such conditions appears to us 
“ ssaanie optimism. We should have little ultimate fear 
TF inlend if the grand condition were Separation, for awful as 
rd strife would be, society must in the end revive ; but it is 
Home-rule that she is demanding, and Home-rule, its advo- 
cates say, Which is to be conceded. 


s]-fortane—wh 
chosen home, 
national, as in 


MR. LABOUCHERE’S ARGUMENT. 
R. LABOUCHERE, in the letter addressed to Wednes- 

M day’s Daily News, argues with much ability, though 

with the kind of distorted ability which he usually displays, 

that it is the duty of the Government to separate its Home- 
rule scheme for Ireland from its Land-purchase scheme, and to 
take the former before the latter, making, indeed, any measure 
for the relief of the Irish landlords conditional on the passing 
of the previous measure for granting Home-rule. Ina word, he 
roposes to lay down the principle, ‘* No Home-rule, no Land- 
purchase,” instead of putting it under the other form, “ No Land- 
purchase, no Home-rule.” His reason for this is, that Home- 
rale may pass without Land-purchase, but that Land-purchase 
will not pass without Home-rule ; and further, that there are 
grious objections to Land-purchase which do not apply to 
Home-rule,—which is, of course, perfectly true, though it is 
equally true, and true in a much more important sense, that 
there are serious objections to Home-rule which do not apply to 
Land-purchase. His arguments are as follows :—First, if the 
two proposals are bound together, those who object to either, 
though they do not object to both, will vote together, and this, 
Mr. Labouchere calculates, will give a Liberal defection of 
from seventy to ninety of Whigs and Radicals jointly,— 
Whigs against Home-rule, Radicals against financial liability 
for Land-purchase. These different objectors Mr. Labouchere 
wishes to divide. Next, according to Mr. Labouchere, 
it is the Irish landlords, by their rack-renting, who have pro- 
duced the whole imbroglio; and the landlords, therefore, 
instead of having any special claim on the United Kingdom, 
have the weakest of all claims. Other classes who may be 
endangered, like the traders, have a prior claim to protection 
over the landlords. Thirdly, land rents are falling so rapidly 
in many countries, and are in many parts of the United King- 
dom so valueless now, that in any scheme for compensating 
landlords we should be probably buying what has ceased to be 
of value, and ceased to be of value from causes quite non- 
political, Fourthly, buying out the landlords would mean an 
economic loss to Ireland, though not to the landlords, All 
those bought out would emigrate and live out of the country, 
so that the compensation would be a premium on absentees. 
Fifthly, no security that can be imagined even for the pay- 
ment of interest on the Land-purchase fund would be worth 
anything in relation to a country which might very likely soon 
find itself so poor, that without our surrender of the annual 
interest, the means provided for the administration of the 
Government would itself fail. 

Such are Mr. Labouchere’s reasons, and it need hardly be 
said that a good many of them embody Mr. Labouchere’s 
usual shrewd and cynical sense. But let us see what their drift 
really is, 

They mean, in our opinion, that if we choose to throw over 
all our moral responsibilities for the present state of Ireland, 
we may carry Home-rule; if not, not. Every argument Mr. 
Labouchere advances is an argument for making light of our 
moral obligations in order to cut the knot of our political 
difficulties, The revolt of the Radicals which Mr. Labouchere 
Predicts, is simply a revolt against the cost of redeeming our 
engagements as a prior condition of doing what otherwise we 
have no right to do,—namely, to give the Parnellites a free 
hand to settle Irish affairs in their own way. If we leave 
the Land Question unsettled, and only give Home-rule, it is a 
hundred to one that Land-purchase never follows. As Mr. 
Labouchere says, the House of Lords would throw out Home- 
tule without Land-purchase, Then there would come an appeal 
to the country, That appeal would have to be made on the 
most democratic principles,—the plea, namely, that Ireland 
should be allowed to govern herself as she pleases. But then, 
the popular logic of that demand requires also that she should 
be allowed to settle the Land Question as she pleases, and 








no party is more eager to press that point home than the 
Parnellites. Every one knows that they now acquiesce only 
coldly in the Land-purchase scheme as a condition precedent 
to Home-rule, because there is no statesman of position willing 
to take up the one without the other. But once let a demo- 
cratic appeal be made to the country to let Ireland govern 
herself in her own way, and it would be simply impossible to 
unite with that scheme, as an absolute condition sine qué non, 
an unpopular financial liability on the part of this country 
which is at once a declaration of our distrust of the popular 
feeling in Ireland, and a serious burden to the finances of 
Great Britain. Mr. Labouchere is, so far as this, quite 
right :—Mr. Gladstone’s scheme in its entirety would hardly 
have a chance at a General Election. Mr. Gladstone’s scheme 
would have to be lopped of all its securities for the discharge 
of our moral obligations before it could be made either in- 
telligible or palatable to popular constituencies which only 
half understand the ins and outs of our moral obligations 
to Ireland. Let Mr. Labouchere’s advice be adopted, and the 
Land-purchase scheme would soon be as dead as Mr. Disraeli’s 
“ securities ” against democracy in 1867. 

But what is the answer to Mr. Labouchere’s argument in 
favour of making light of the Land-purchase scheme? The 
answer is very simple,—that without some settlement of the 
Land Question which our statesmen might at least believe to be 
solid, it would be an eternal disgrace to this country, such a blot 
upon her leading men as we do not think could be paralleled 
since the proceedings by which the disgraceful Act of Union 
itself was carried, to place Ireland in the power of the Par- 
nellites. And in saying this, we do not in the least mean to 
speak as apologists for the landlords. There is an immense deal 
of truth in the statement that it has been rack-renting which 
has caused the misery of the Irish people during so many 
generations, rack-renting on the one hand, and the insane 
willingness of the Irish tenants to offer rents which it was 
simply impossible to pay, on the other. We feel no special 
pity for the landlords. Indeed, if we feel pity for any 
one class, it is for Mr. Tuke’s lowest class of tenants,—the 
200,000 tenants with holdings valued at £4 a year or under. 
It is they, we believe, who deserve the most hearty compassion 
for their ignorance, poverty, helplessness, and misery. But 
though we entirely repudiate any special sympathy with the 
landlords of Ireland as a class, we have undoubtedly in the 
great Land Act passed over their heads, undertaken special 
obligations to them to enforce the law in their favour, as we 
have enforced it against them. To make such a law as that, 
and then run away from all our obligations to enforce it equally 
as against landlord and tenant, seems to us simple disgrace. 
Nor would the dereliction of duty be fatal chiefly, in our 
opinion, to the landlords. The Land Question in Ireland 
has been the source of all the anarchy, of all the most 
serious murders, of all the conspiracies, of all the terrorism 
and social suspicions which have made a hell upon earth of 
many parts of Ireland for generations back. Mr. Gladstone 
undertook, and undertook in the most patriotic spirit, to deal 
with that terrible problem, and in 1881 he went far towards 
settling it. Unfortunately, the general agricultural crisis 
affecting almost all European countries which immediately 
succeeded, undid a great deal of the good of that great Act. 
Now everything is again in confusion. There is a great Irish 
party which has persuaded the farmers that they ought to 
have the land all but free of rent. It is that party which now 
commands about fourteen seventeenths of the Irish representa- 
tion in the Imperial Parliament, and would command under any 
conceivable system a large working majority in any Irish Parlia- 
ment. To relegate the Land Question to an Irish Parliament 
at the most critical stage in which the Land Question has ever 
stood,—with the National League at its maximum of force, 
with the priesthood unanimous in defence of the National 
League, with the moonlighters waiting for nothing but the 
hint of the League to pervade the South and West of Ireland, 
with, in fact, the Jacquerie triumphant, and holding all the 
reins of power,—would be the most cowardly and cruel act 
of which British statesmen could be guilty. We are quite 
certain that Mr. Gladstone would not hear of such a policy. 
He, at least, however unfortunately sanguine he may be of the 
peace of Ireland if ever the Land Question were settled, has 
always recognised to the full the strictly honourable obligation 
under which we stand to restore something like moral order 
in Ireland before we hand over the country to the Parnellite 
Party,—a party which has always sedulously refrained 
from condemning the widespread crime and terrorism from 
which it has reaped so much advantage. And whatever may 
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be said,—in our opinion very little can be said,—for handing 
over Ireland to so immoral a party as that, even if the 
disorganising influence of the Land Question could once be got 
out of the way, we are sure of this, that it would be nothing 
short of infamy to inaugurate Home-rule in Ireland with the 
land quarrel at its very fiercest, and all its demoralising fer- 
mentation at its highest point. Mr. Labouchere may advocate 
such a policy as this. He has never pretended to be a political 
moralist at all. But that Mr. Gladstone should acquiesce in 
such a course is simply impossible ;—we do not mean only, 
or even chiefly, on account of the breach of faith with the 
landlords which it would involve, but rather on account of the 
strong inducement it would give to the peasantry to insist on 
a breach of faith which would corrupt the new political regime 
at its very commencement and inaugurate the Irish democracy 
by an act of tyranny and immorality. Mr. Gladstone will 
never separate Home-rule from a settlement of the Land 
Question. If the Italian Government had given Home-rule 
to Sicily while the brigands were at the height of their power, 
it could not have done anything more utterly cynical. And 
the last thing of which his worst enemies could accuse Mr. 
Gladstone, is political cynicism. 





THE TONE OF THE NEW PARLIAMENT. 


HEN we speak of the tone of the new Parliament, we 

must guard our readers against supposing that we 

consider that tone to be in any sense a settled or matured one. 
The House has as yet sat less than two months, if the periods 
of adjournment during the reconstitution of the Government 
be deducted; and in none of the divisions, except that which 
turned out the Tory Government, has the strength of the 
various political elements been seriously tested. The House, 
therefore, has been really represented rather by the two to 
four hundred Members who devote themselves most ener- 
getically to its business, than by the six hundred and seventy 
of whom it is really composed. In the curious vote on the 
London Parks, one of the most characteristic of the new Par- 
liament’s achievements, the division-list showed only 131 against 
114, or a total House, including the tellers and the Chairman of 
Committees, of only 250 Members; and in the almost equally 
curious division on the House of Lords, where there was only 
a majority of 36 against Mr. Labouchere’s motion against an 
hereditary Chamber, the House consisted of only 373 Members, 
including the tellers and the Speaker. Again, in relation to the 
debate on the right of the Executive to declare war without the 
sanction of Parliament, the House which defeated Mr. Richard’s 
motion by only a majority of 6, consisted of only 229 Members ; 
so that it is perfectly clear that the active part of the House 
in all these cases has been either very much less than half its 
real number, or (in the case of Mr. Labouchere’s motion 
against the hereditary Chamber, which was, it should be 
remembered, defeated by a decided majority) very little more 
than half. It will not do, therefore, to assume that 
these rather remarkable divisions properly represent what 
the House of Commons would do as a whole, in the 
case of a serious vote on which a Government might 
be defeated with great Constitutional results. The House 
has been, so to say, preluding, rather than acting. It 
has been showing what those Members are inclined to, who 
take the most vivid interest in its proceedings, rather than 
what the representative Chamber as a whole desires. But then 
it is also true that it is never altogether an unimportant 
matter that the most active Members of the House should 
be disposed to go a good deal further than the House as a 
whole would be disposed to go. The whole House is con- 
siderably influenced even by these comparatively hasty and 
unimportant votes. They affect the imagination of those 
Members who do not take part in them, and dispose even 
the Moderates to be less moderate, and the advanced party to 
advance further. Though it was little more than half the House 
which produced only a majority of 36 against a vote of censure 
on the hereditary principle, yet that very fact goes a good way to- 
wards diminishing the disinclination of more cautious Members 
to vote against the hereditary principle in future, and towards 
increasing the boldness of speech of those who have voted 
against it in the past. Let us admit that Mr. Richard’s motion 
censuring the declaration of war by the Executive without the 
sanction of Parliament, would certainly have been defeated by 
a much more considerable number of votes in a full House, 
yet the closeness of the division will undoubtedly immensely 
encourage all those who wish to make of Parliament not 
merely a legislative, but an administrative Assembly, and will 





decidedly alarm the constitutionalists who are most ; 

the rights of the Executive. Let us admit freely that “i 
curious votes of this young Parliament are, in some go > 
achievements of unpractised hands, who are learning «5 
were, their notes before they begin serious work: sl, . 
preludes we have heard are unquestionably preludes to 
work of a Parliament which will not be Overcautious ; - 
deference to Constitutional precedents of any kind, 2 


. : + ; : i 
its obedience to the suggestions of its own leaders, Mn Ghat 
stone can do a great deal with even the Left Wing of the 


Liberal Party; but even Mr. Gladstone will be pushed ¢ 

milter ; Ors 
ward by it,—as, indeed, we suspect he actually was when he 
advocated that motion of Mr. Jesse Collings by which th 
Government of Lord Salisbury was upset. That was o 
so far as we can judge, at all the sort of resolution by 
which, if Mr. Gladstone had had his choice, he would hare 
wished to defeat the previous Government. But it was jug 
the resolution for which his most advanced followers = 
the most clamorous, and he probably thought himself com, 
pelled either tu accept it, or to lose a good deal of the prestige 
of his position. 

Nor must the tone of the House of Commons be jud, 
only by the attitude of the rather rash Radicals who belong 
to it. The Conservatives, especially in the counties, are 
taking up a very new tone for Conservatives. Note especiall; 
the line taken by the Conservative Members for Kent ip 
relation to extraordinary tithe. We do not mean that they 
identified themselves in any degree with the position of Mr. 
Bolton, who gave expression to the views of the Farmen’ 
Alliance on the subject of extraordinary tithe. Still, they 
were evidently very uneasy on the subject, and would be only 
too thankful to get the tithe difficulty out of the way, even 
though it be at a certain cost to their Conservative principles, 
Again, in the discussion on Mr. Dillwyn’s motion concerning 
the Welsh Church, Mr. Raikes, who represents a thoroughly 
Conservative University, was almost the only speaker who took 
his stand quite plainly on the old lines. We believe that on 
matters ecclesiastical even the Conservative view is a good deal 
modified by the recent changes in the county electorate. The 
Church is still the stronghold of the Conservatives ; but they 
are becoming more and more wisely anxious to make the 
Church popular, and to remove all the causes of vexation by 
which her position is endangered. 

On the whole, we must say that the tone of the new Parlia 
ment is at present very peremptory on behalf of popular causes, 
without being very discriminating in judging which are really 
popular causes and which are not. That want of discrimina- 
tion, no doubt, will mend with time; for nothing is more 
educating than Parliamentary discussion on the true interests 
of the people. We do not for a moment suppose that after a year 
or two’s experience, even the most advanced Radicals will regard 
London with the same jealousy, whenever it seems to receive 
exceptional consideration, with which they would regard any 
great provincial town unduly favoured by Parliament, and not 
rather as the mighty capital in which the whole people of the 
United Kingdom should feel an equal pride. That is the sort of 
wisdom which even the extremest Radicals will soon learn. New 
Parliaments, founded on a new basis of franchise, are always a 
little raw in their first exercise of popular judgment, and we 
are very far from feeling surprise at the rawness of one or two 
of the errors which this Parliament has either made or been 
on the very brink of making. But after every allowance for 
errors of this kind, there can be no doubt that this Parlia- 
ment marks a distinct advance in the direction of Republican 
feeling, and in determination that wealth shall bear its fair 
burdens, if not, indeed, something more than its fair 
burdens, The discussion on Mr, Thorold Rogers's rating 
resolution evinced distinct growth in a feeling of something 
like dislike for the kind of rich people by whom a nation 
benefits most,—those, we mean, who make great collections 
by which, sooner or later, the nation is almost sure to profit. 
If there were no private collections of rarities, the public 
collections of those rarities would be very inferior indeed 
to what they are; and without the public collections, 
people would lose a great deal of the colour, no less than 4 
great deal of the instruction, of their lives. Here, too, n0 
doubt, the tone of Parliament will improve. It is still in its 
infancy, and it has hardly yet learned to distinguish between 
the selfish and the unselfish work of wealth, or between thst 
selfishness which does not result in national gain, and that 
selfishness which does. In this, as in other directions, the 
popular party will rapidly gain caution and wisdom ; but still, we 
may predict with some confidence that when the history of this 
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shall be written, it will show a very considerable 


Pasiamet semi-Republican conceptions both of the constitu- 
page of the aims of the State. It will learn to be more 
i 


2. +» innovation ; but the more cautious it becomes, the 
ati it will move in the direction of regarding rank, 
wealth and authority, solely from the point of view of public 

p] 


advantage. 





THE RADICAL PLAN OF RATING. 


() the general view on rating which was expressed, and in 
form carried, by the Radical majority of Monday, the 
Spectator has no opposition to offer. We have maintained, 
for a period we hardly care to consider, that the rating 
of the United Kingdom ought to be reformed in the thorough 
in which taxation has been reformed, and that the reform 
should, in the main, follow the lines upon which opinion is at 
last slowly becoming concrete. We have argued, that is to 
say, that all rates should, in the first instance, be divided 
between owners and occupiers, property owing to the people 
the poor-rate, and being either improved or protected by rates 
sach as those for drainage, police, or education. It has, for 
instance, always seemed to us an oppression that a lease- 
holder should pay the whole of a new drainage-rate, 
of which the freeholder will reap the largest share 
of ultimate benefit, or that a tenant should be liable 
for the whole of a poor-rate originally intended to fall 
on property exclusively. That the tenant may, in the long- 
run, be compelled to repay the money to the freeholder, 
though true in great part, has little to do with the question, 
which is not who is to pay, but who is to have the option of 
adjusting his means to his expenditure. New rates are un- 
adjustable; but a man need not agree to pay more rent than 
he can afford. We have, moreover, always maintained that. a 
rtion of the new rates—that is, of all rates but the poor-rate 
—should be borne by personalty. We see no fairness 
whatever in taxing the fundholder to pay for the soldiers, 
and partly exempting him from the charge for the 
police, one of whose burdensome duties it is to protect 
the fundholder’s plate. Mr. Chamberlain’s friend, who 
possessed a million and lived in a £30 house, obtained 
the full benefit of the police, of the highways, of the Lunacy 
Laws, and of State education, in what would but for the law 
have been an unjust, if not a fraudulent, manner. His neigh- 
bours were taxed higher because he chose, out of whim or 
avarice, to exempt himself. He ought to have paid a poundage 
on his wealth for the benefit of the rates, nor do we believe 
it would be difficult to have made him do it. A local 
Income-tax is impossible, because half Schedule D is paid by 
London alone; but a general addition to the Income-tax, to 
be distributed under warrants from the Local Government 
Board, is neither impossible nor difficult, and would be incom- 
parably the best way of providing for expenditures on objects 
which, like the making of roads and the care of lunatics, are 
really incurred on behalf of the general as well as the local 
weal, and offer little temptation to local extravagance. And 
finally, we think it nearly certain that the great houses of 
England are unfairly underrated. It is a question for evidence ; 
and we quite admit that to tax Chatsworth as we tax a farm- 
house, or even a squire’s grange, is practically impossible, no 
taxation being wise which destroys the taxable product; but 
still, a reasonable compromise is possible, and when Blenheim 
is left, if it is left, nearly unrated because nobody in his senses 
would hire Blenheim, the reasonable compromise is not 
attained, 

So far, we are with Mr. T. Rogers, as interpreted and modi- 
fied by Mr. Chamberlain, and we should not be disinclined to 
go a step further, and tax all property whatever, as Americans 
do, for municipal purposes. It might be difficult to commence 
such a system, and it would be inquisitorial; but we do 
already do it successfully for Probate-duty, and a duty to be 
assessed every five years in the same way as the Probate-duty 
does not strike us as either immoral or impossible. But we want 
to warn the advocates of reform in rating that they injure their 
own case by their occasional extravagance of language. They 
speak every now and then as if they were animated by a 
desire to do justice to all men except the rich, as if they 
were actuated by the Continental spitefulness against mere 
possessions, They do not want to smash black hats, as the 
roughs do, but they want to tax them. Accumulation is a benefit, 
hot an injury, to society, and the value accorded to works of art 
tends to advance, not to retard, civilisation. An old park is a 
grand gain to the community, and to tax it as if it were meadow- 


way 


land or a stock of wood, is to diminish the amenity of the whole 

country. Nobody will grow those big trees if they are rated as 

mere timber, and modern man, who does not live by bread alone 

any more than ancient Syrians did, wants the big trees to be 

preserved. To tax Chatsworth at its cost, as several Members 

proposed, is to compel the Duke of Devonshire to pull down 

Chatsworth,—that is, to injure the history, the stateliness, and 

the enjoyableness of an entire section of the island. English 

pockets may not be the richer for Chatsworth, but English 

minds are, by an incalculable sum. No mortal would, when 

John Stuart Mill was a boy, have paid a“ fair” rating on Ford 

Abbey ; but his life amidst that beautiful architecture and those 

soft gardens humanised Mill, whose books, whatever their other 

merits or demerits, have probably saved the nation millions. 

Nor ought mere selling value to be the sole test of the rate- 

able value even of a house; for if it were, the rates would be 

heavier on a house built on  hill-side than on a house situated 
in a plain, and the owner would be fined for his good taste 
and respect for sanitary laws. There are houses in England 

whose selling value is tripled by their history. Are their 
owners to be taxed for that? ‘To tax the palaces as if they 
were nuisances is, for the nation, false economy ; and the case 
in favour of works of art is at least as strong. Mr. Rogers, if 
we understand him, would value a picture as he would a bond, 
and then tax it for rates ; but that is only to fine, not the awner, 
but the artist for his skill in production. Take one of the most 
familiar of illustrations. An admirer of religious art is willing 
to give Mr. Holman Hunt, say, £5,000 for the “ Finding of 
Christ in the Temple.” But under Mr. Rogers’s plan, if he 
lives in a parish rated at 4s. in the pound, he will have 

to give that and a rating of £40 for ever, or at least 
for so long as the picture hangs upon his walls. Naturally, he 
will deduct the capital value of that annuity from his price, 
and Mr. Holman Hunt, not he, will be taxed for the rates of 
Westminster, to the grave discouragement of art. There was 
aman the other day, living in Portland Place, who had collected 
magnificent or rare prints to the value of £110,000, all of 
which he watched over in a single room. It was immensely 
to the advantage not only of art, but of the nation, that he 
should buy those prints, because otherwise many of them would 
have been destroyed, and more exported ; but under Mr, Rogers’s 
scheme, he would have been held to inhabit a house with 
an additional rental of £4,409 a year, and would have 
been fined £800 a year for preserving those prints, Even 
as regards plate, always denounced as a mere luxury, such a 
tax would operate injuriously, for its effect would be this. If 
the silver were coarse, and worth, therefore, say, 7s. an. ounce, 
the tax would be less than if it were artistic, and worth a 
guinea,—that is, either owner or artist would be heavily taxed 
for possessing taste and genius. As to the suggestion to tax 
libraries, it is simply monstrous. It would be betterand more 
profitable to tax education at onee, and to decree that if a 
man understood the rule of three, he should pay 10 per cent. 
additional on his rates; while if he understood political 
economy, or the differential calculus, he should pay double. 
Such suggestions only create an impression, which we are sure 
is false, that at heart the New Radicals hate civilisation, and 
would gladly see the last orchid-grower strangled by the last 
librarian, and would force the refined and the able to suspect, 
and therefore to resist, all democratic finance. There is no 
true justice in these suggestions, for the works of art not only 
yield no interest, as the bond does, but decay with time, as the 
bond does not ; and no true democratic feeling, for the rich who 
support art are relieving the democracy of a heavy burden. We do 
not want a state of society in which a great architect, or painter, 
or worker in metal must either be unrewarded or paid out of 
the taxpayer’s scanty margin. We hope most heartily that 
the ratepaying system will be reformed, and reformed as Mr. 
Chamberlain, in his most sensible speech, appears to wish ; but 
the advocates of reform should separate themselves from the 
enemies of civilisation. To tax a man for buying—that is, for 
helping to create—a great picture, or for forming a splendid 
library, is not democracy but Vandalism, worthy only of the 
nomad chiefs who advised Tchengis Khan to turn China into 
a pasture that their horses might grow fat. 





THE EPIDEMIC OF STRIKES. 


E all, perhaps, exaggerate the importance of the labour- 

riots now breaking out everywhere. This generation 

has been so accustomed to social order, that it has forgotten 
how fierce men used to be in the old bread-riots, how murder- 





ous some workmen showed themselves before the anti-com- 
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bination laws were repealed, how often the Luddites, and 
machine-breakers, and other secret organisations of labour 
called for the intervention of troops. The new publicity has 
deepened the impression of every disturbance, while the 
telegraph makes the whole world seem one country. Thirty 
years ago, we should probably not have heard of a great strike 
in Missouri at all; while if we heard of rioting in Liége, it 
would have been after its suppression, and the story would 
have passed as a mere item of foreign news. Now, we hear 
at breakfast of all the strikes everywhere which occurred on the 
previous day, and receive an impression that for some mystical 
reason the whole world is going on strike. Moreover, strikes are 
produced just now by a temporary cause, that fall of prices 
and profits which, whatever its origin, whether over-produc- 
tion, or appreciation of gold, or depreciation of silver, or any- 
thing else, is just now disorganising all the relations of capital 
and labour. Still, after making these allowances, the epidemic 
of angry strikes remains a noteworthy, and perhaps alarming, 
feature of the day. Everywhere workmen seem irritated, and 
disposed at once to vent their irritation on capitalists, and to 
demand that “the State ”—that is, the community—shall 
solve their problems for them. No form of government 
appears to be the least protection against their anger. The 
coal-miners of Decazeville, who refuse all terms, and are 
believed to have allowed fire to break out in the pits in 
order to coerce the French Chamber into confiscation, 
are members of a community in which universal suffrage is 
supreme, all possess a vote, and workmen obtain even an over- 
patient hearing from the Legislature. Yet they are furious 
with discontent, and insist that the State should con- 
fiscate the mines, hand them over to the miners, and 
provide necessary capital to work them, the extravagance 
of the demand being emphasised by the fact that the mines 
have not recently been paying. The miners and ironworkers 
of Belgium are living under a mixed Monarchy like our own, 
do not complain of the ordinary laws, but are rioting violently 
against the well-to-do, and demand, first, State intervention as 
to hours and wages, and next, the concession of universal 
suffrage. The Knights of Labour in the United States are 
living under a democratic Republic, of which they are 
most proud; yet they are supporting strikes against all 
classes of employers, and especially the Railway Cor- 
porations, and demand that the State purchase all means 
of communication, including railways and telegraphs; that 
it forbid the payment of wages in anything but money 
—an interference with free contract long since embodied 
in our own Truck Acts—and that it declare the legal day to 
consist of eight hours only. Our own rioters, who may all be 
voters if they please, follow leaders who declaim against “ idle 
property-holders,” and demand that the State shall, at all 
events, furnish work for those in need. 

Setting aside all extravagant utterances, such as appear 
during every great agitation, and perhaps unduly prejudice 
observers, the demands of the workmen everywhere appear to 
reduce themselves to three,—one reasonable, one arguable, and 
one which involves a total reconstruction of society, and is 
almost past discussion. The demand about fixing wages is in 
reality a demand for a legal minimum of wages; and if that 
minimum represents the cost of keeping alive, it hardly lies 
in an Englishman’s mouth to reject it summarily. We have 
in this country for hundreds of years fixed a minimum of 
wages—a very low one, indeed, but still an operative one—by 
allowing any one who hungers to claim relief under the Poor- 
law. We often forget that side of the matter, but the 
Poor-law does prevent a capitalist from offering, say, six- 
pence a day just as effectually as a law prohibiting that 
rate of wages, and so far acts as a law of minimum. 
When the Continental workmen’s demand is considered 
by statesmen, and has been opposed by the taxpayers, and 
has been compromised by the usual struggles, it will resolve 
itself into a Poor-law, and cannot in this country be con- 
demned. It is strictly Christian in principle, it does not inter- 
fere with labour, and if carefully worked, does not of necessity 
demoralise. The next demand, for a limitation on the hours 
of labour, is more complex, but not outside discussion. If 
universally adopted, it would probably increase the happiness 
of mankind, and not greatly diminish its wealth. Many large 
employers of labour believe that if workmen are only honest, 
they can get more out of themselves in a stint of 
fifty hours a week—distributed according to the special 
convenience of each trade—than out of one of sixty hours ; 
while the Continental stint of seventy-eight hours is positively 
injurious to the race. If that is true—and it is simply matter 


for evidence—and if workmen are reasonable ab. 
which is often matter of necessity, and if a 
arranged for those businesses in which fits of 
must alternate with periods of waiting, there seems no obj 
tion of principle to an eight hours’ day. It intent 
with free contract, it is true; but not more than the ie 
hibition of labour on Sunday does, or than our own laws . 
bidding workmen to agree to take payment in stores, It “ag 
complement to the Education Acts, and if, as is possible, it wat 
distinctly benefit the general health, it might fairly be classed 
as a Sanitary Act. It has nearly been secured already by some of 
the most important of our own trades, in which Week’ 
labour now means fifty-four hours ; and though a limitation a 
human freedom, it is, in presence of so many other limitations 
scarcely worth a serious battle between the handicraftsmen ang 
the community. A working ‘‘day” never means a day of 
twenty-four hours even now, and the number of hours i} 
should mean is a matter, at all events, for discussion. 


The third demand, that the State should buy out the em. 
ployers of labour and become the great employer, is inadmissible 
Not only does it involve a complete reconstruction of society, 
but it is in principle utterly unjust, and fatal at once to property 
and freedom. It is unjust because the State has no right to take 
a mine from unwilling owners for the benefit of the miners: 
it is fatal to property because no one will accumulate ot 
improve under such a liability; and it is fatal to freedom 
because individual effort becomes impossible. No one cay 
compete with the State, and every one must either stand aside 
and starve, or range himself as a labourer in State employ, 
Take the coal-miners for example. If the State owns the 
mines, all miners must work for the State, or give up their 
picks, and individualism in mining work, whether as owner, 
engineer, or labourer, ends at once. The economic consequences 
would be terrible, for no one would work more than was needful 
to secure his State pay, and all losses such as are at this minute 
borne by owners of coal-mines must be paid for out of taxes; 
but that is not our contention to-day. Our protest is against 
such an extension of the State’s power as would reduce all men 
who toil—that is, practically, the whole human race—into the 
slaves of the community, which, in the end, would prove of 
all taskmasters the hardest and most oppressive. Man has 
as much right, within certain limits, to be free of the com- 
munity as to be free of Kings, and this right is in the whole 
string of propositions called “ Socialism” not only ignored, 
but denied. The State becomes sole monopolist of the means 
of existence, and the citizen must either serve the State— 
which, as many Socialists admit, would have to flog for idle. 
ness or bad work—or cease to exist. The world under such 
a system would be one vast factory, in which there would be 
no equality, for the thrifty would soon be rich, and the ex- 
travagant poor, and the brain-worker would soon extort his 
extra pennies; but every man would be under the orders of 
men he never elected to serve, and the only upper class would 
be overseers. That is not a civilised world, or a world worth 
living in, and if the handicraftsmen accepted the idea of such 
a world as their hope, and tried to realise it by force, there 
would be nothing for the intelligent to do but resist and abide 
the issue. Fortunately, intelligence is spreading at least as 
fast as economic fallacies, and during the period of transition 
physical power is not, as so many Socialists think, with the 
handicraftsmen. If it comes to a struggle bare-handed, the 
physical power of the world rests everywhere, except in England, 
with its peasants. 
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TRADING COMPANIES AND CO-OPERATION. 


HE evidence laid before the Royal Commission on Trade 

as to the position of certain limited-liability Companies 
of the North, affords striking and timely confirmation of the 
remarks we ventured to make a few weeks ago (Spectator, 
February 20th) on the risks incurred by investors in indus- 
trial enterprises. The constitution of the enterprises in 
question, known locally as “Co-operative Cotton-spinning 
Companies” (though there is nothing co-operative about them), 
is exceedingly simple, and, as might appear, offers every 
possible guarantee for efficient management. The shares are 
of small nominal amount and widely distributed ; the managers 
almost invariably highly skilled in the technicalities of 
their calling; the directors, shrewd men of business, who 
receive for their services a merely nominal remuneration. 
Accounts are made up, meetings held, and dividends declared 





quarterly, and most of the local shareholders can tell ata 
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they see the day’s quotations of cotton and yarn, 
scroll wn partionlar aie an which they are aeaniel 
ore to be making a profit or a loss. These shareholders, 
ong over, unlike most of their kind, do not stand in the least 
yy of their directors, heckle them unmercifully at the 
oe meetings, and if they neglect their business or make 
ee send them to the right-about without the least 
ae Yet, despite publicity, despite all these checks, 
vantion®, and guarantees, the Oldham Companies, after a 
prief career of prosperity, have fallen on evil days. Instead 
rofits, they declare losses ; their shares are unsaleable, 
and several establishments are said to be on the eve of utter 
collapse. This must, no doubt, be ascribed in part to the general 
padness of the times ; and if that were all, there would be no 
yeason for discouragement—people who put their money in 
trade cannot expect to escape its vicissitudes—but, according 
to the evidence laid before the Commission, the chief cause of 
the present trouble lies much less in the nature of things, 
temporary or permanent, than optimist book-keeping and 
fallacious balance-sheets. Machinery and buildings depreciate, 
often at an alarming rate, and it is an accepted principle that 
this depreciation should be provided for by regularly “ writing 
off" a certain per-centage, and adding the same to a reserve 
fand. Otherwise, when the machinery was worn out and 
required renewal, there would be no funds for the purpose with- 
out raising fresh capital. So far as “writing off” goes, the 
Companies appear to have done all that was needful; but by 
some legerdemain or other, the sums annually credited to the 
reserve fund have in many instances been mixed up with the 
receipts, and used for the augmentation of the dividends. 
So, at least, Mr. A. Simpson, of Preston, informed the 
Commission, and it must be admitted that the figures he 
adduced go far to support his conclusions. He mentioned 
twelve Oldham Spinning Companies whose machinery and 
plant, had they been regularly depreciated at the rate of 5 
per cent. per annum, would now stand in their books at 
£439,755 less than their published accounts represent them 
as being worth. In other words, the sum in question has 
been distributed in dividends, instead of being added to the 
reserve. If these mills were valued at the price of the day, as 
* going concerns,” the result would be still more unsatisfactory ; 
for whereas the cost of erect:ng a new mill and fitting it with 
machinery was, nine years ago, 28s. per spindle, it is now only 
20s. per spindle. The average value of seventy-seven Oldham 
nills,as shown in their balance-sheets, is 19s. 4d. per spindle ; 
but compared with new mills, and allowance being made for 
nine years’ wear and tear, their utmost worth is 12s. 8d. per 
epindle. That is to say, these seventy-seven mills, containing 
upwards of five million spindles, and valued by their managers 
and directors at five million pounds, are worth less than three 
and a half millions. 

It is not imputed to these gentlemen as a body that they 
have been intentionally dishonest—most of them have worked 
hard for very indifferent pay—but they have been pushed by 
aspirit of emulation to declare dividends that were not honestly 
earned, and the result, so far as the shareholders are concerned, 
is almost as disastrous as if the directors had been guilty of 
deliberate fraud. On the other hand, shareholders themselves 
are not free from blame; they have cared more for big divi- 
dends than sound finance, and a bad stocktaking was the only 
offence they were ready to forgive. Another inducement to 
make bogus balance-sheets has doubtless been the desire to 
attract deposits, for all the Oldham mills take money at call, 
and the more prosperous they are supposed to be, the more 
they are likely to get. 

The evil results of the abuses we have described are, 
unfortunately, not confined to shareholders ; they have affected 
the entire cotton trade, and done much to intensify the pre- 
vailing depression. While the “boom” lasted, the high 
dividends declared, but not made, attracted capital from every 
quarter of the compass; milis were run up in all directions, 
Without regard to the fact that increase of production does not 
necessarily cause an augmentation of demand ; and the resulting 
Competition has brought down prices to a point which they 
have not touched since 1849. 

Mr. Simpson thinks that Parliament should take action in 
the matter, and by an amendment of the Limited-Liability 
Law do something to prevent a repetition of the evils he has 
exposed. He proposes that no Company shall be registered 
until three-fourths of its shares are subscribed ; no Company 
be allowed to borrow, with or without security, an amount 
exceeding the moiety of its paid-up capital; and that all 


of p 


Common Law and in Bankruptcy, as private concerns. It is 
more than probable that the Limited-Liability Act is suscep- 
tible of improvement, and we see no reason why a bankrupt 
joint-stock Company should not be wound up by the same 
process as a bankrupt trader. Yet we doubt the possibility, 
and question the expediency, of shielding investors from 
the consequences of their own unwisdom. Punish fraud, 
and punish it severely, by all means; but it is no part 
of the duty of the State to become the guardian angel 
of trading capitalists. For the prudent and the timid, who 
care more for security than high interest, there are Consols, 
Railway Debenture Stock, and other first-class securities ; for 
the bold and adventurous, who look chiefly for high interest, 
there are industrial enterprises and second-rate Foreign Stocks, 
and having made their choice, they must accept the responsi- 
bility of their acts. It does not appear, moreover, that any of 
the expedients which have been proposed for the protection of 
the unwary would have the desired effect. The probability, 
indeed, is that they would do more harm than good. One is 
that we should adopt the French law, whereby directors are 
made unlimitedly liable for the engagements of the Companies 
which they direct. In that case, no man of substance, 
unless he were extravagantly paid, would be a director; 
the management of Companies would fall into the hands of 
men of straw, and the second condition of shareholders be 
worse than their first. Another proposal is that directors 
should be remunerated on the principle of “ No profit, no pay.” 
Not a bad idea in theory, but in its practical application it would 
inevitably lead, as in the case of the Oldham Companies, to 
the “ cooking” of balance-sheets, and the payment of unearned 
dividends. Nothing is so easy as to make a profit—on paper. 
You have only to reckon bad debts as good, and value your 
stock and plant at a little more than they are worth, and the 
thing is done. The sole real security against disaster consists 
in the probity and capacity of the agents to whom shareholders 
confide the control of their affairs, and agents with these 
qualifications must be well paid, a fact of which middle and 
working-class shareholders too often lose sight. To men who 
count their gains in shillings, a salary of five or ten pounds a 
week seems a sinful waste of money. They forget that the 
manager, say, of a large cotton-spinning concern, may lose 
more for them by a single imprudent transaction in cotton or 
in yarn than he earns in a year. 

The evidence of another witness (Mr. Joshua Rawlinson, of 
Burnley), examined by the Commission, throws some light on 
a much-debated point—whether, and in what proportion, work- 
ing men hold shares in limited Companies. He has obtained 
returns from five Companies in Burnley, whose shares are bought 
and sold in the open market, and from one other which is now in 
liquidation. The paid-up capital of these Companies amounts 
to £124,206, their loan capital to £61,465. The total 
number of shareholders is 661, of whom 213 are bond-fide 
working men. Their average holding is £51 each, but only 
seven of them hold shares in the mills where they are em- 
ployed. Another significant fact is that the dividends of the 
six Companies in question during the last eleven years have 
averaged a fraction under 2? per cent. per annum. The 
shareholders would have done better to put their money in 
the Savings Bank or Consols. One reason for this very un- 
satisfactory outcome is doubtless the fact that the Burnley 
mills weave as well as spin, and for a long time back weaving 
has been the least profitable branch of the cotton trade. It 
is, moreover, the branch (calico-printing excepted) most 
dependent for its success on good management. The manager 
of a weaving concern should be a skilful, honest, and hard- 
working autocrat. Autocrats of this stamp are not easily 
obtained ; they generally prefer working for themselves to toil- 
ing for others. 

It will thus be seen that these so-called “ Co-operative Cotton 
Mills ” are co-operative only in name, that they are ordinary 
joint-stock Companies, about a third of their shares being 
held by operatives, who, however, do not work at the factories 
of which they are part-owners. We commend these facts to 
the consideration of philanthropists with communistic views, 
and to all who think that if industry were organised by the 
State, and “instruments of production ” appropriated by the 


masses, their condition would be vastly improved, and poverty 
cease out of the land. If these shrewd Burnley shareholders, 
including the pick of the working classes, living on the spot, 
and thoroughly conversant with the business in which they 
are interested,—if these men cannot make more than 2? per 
cent. per annum on their capital, what might the State, with 





limited Companies shall be subject to the same laws, both in 





its ponderous and costly methods, be expected to make? The 
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truth is that the problem of co-operation in production, to 
say nothing of communism in production, is as far from being 
solved as ever, and we greatly doubt whether it can be solved. 
Industrial enterprises require autocratic management, and 
autocratic management is absolutely incompatible with co- 
operation. The manager of a cotton-factory or an engine-shop 
who could not discharge an inefficient workman because he 
happened to be a co-operative, would be as impotent as the 
commander of an army who could not punish a disobedient 
soldier because he happened to be a citizen. 


THE CLAIMS OF THE VOLUNTEERS. 


HE debate on the Volunteer Capitation Grant took an 
unfortunate turn on Monday. Mr. Howard Vincent did 
not manage matters cleverly. Indeed, had the object of the 
motion been what Mr. Gladstone supposed it to be, the castiga- 
tion it received from him would have been thoroughly de- 
served. The business of the country could not be carried on 
if the consideration what money shall be spent, were divorced 
from the consideration how the money wanted shall be raised. 
It is hard enough for the Chancellor of the Exchequer to have 
to honour the bills drawn on him by his colleagues at the 
head of the Spending Departments, but his position would 
be intolerable if he had also to honour bills drawn on 
him by the House of Commons. There is no need, there- 
fore, to discuss the Constitutional question raised by Mr. 
Gladstone. If Mr. Howard Vincent had wished to force 
the hand of the Government, and saddle the Secretary of 
State for War with an item he had not intended to include in 
his Estimates for the year, he would have been lending him- 
self to a manwuvre which Prime Ministers of all parties are 
equally bound to resist. The framing of the Estimates is the 
business of the Executive ; all that the House of Commons 
can do is to suggest to the Executive that such and such 
objects have a claim upon its consideration as and when cir- 
cumstances permit. 

When we turn, however, to Mr. Campbell-Bannerman’s 
speech, we find that there is another and more innocent inter- 
pretation of which Mr. Vincent’s motion was susceptible. 
Though it was badly expressed and too peremptory in tone, it 
did not necessarily imply more than a desire to “call the 
attention of the House to the condition of the Volunteer 
Force,” in the hope of getting an assurance from the Govern- 
ment that they would do something for its improvement. 
Viewed in this light, the motion becomes constitutionally 
harmless, and even the Secretary of State may feel that Mr. 
Vincent has “ done very good service ’’ in bringing it forward. 
We do not think that any one can read Mr. Vincent’s speech 
without coming to the same conclusion as Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman. If the Volunteer Force is worth keeping alive, 
some change must be effected in its financial position. Happily, 
this necessity has not arisen—at any rate, has not become 
imperative—until all doubts as to the value of the force have 
been set at rest. There was a time when this was not so, a 
time when, in the opinion of military experts, the Volun- 
teers were worth little or nothing. This low estimate of 
what they could do naturally reacted on the men them- 
selves. Many of them treated Volunteering as merely a means 
of getting exercise, or as an excuse for an extra half-holiday. 
The Easter-Monday Reviews, for example, were regarded as an 
occasion for bringing together a crowd of men imperfectly 
trained and badly equipped, putting them through some 
meaningless manoeuvres, and then sending them back to 
London quite undisciplined and only half sober. When we 
compare this state of things with the Easter operations of 
to-day, with the days spent in camp, the carefully arranged 
route marches, the universal submission to discipline, and the 
general endurance of hardship, the contrast is startling. The 
fear originally felt or professed by the authorities, that if any 
further demands were made on the force it would dwindle 
away, turned out to be quite baseless. The more the War 
Office demanded, the more it got; and the most popular thing 
the Secretary of State could do was to raise the standard 
of efficiency. One glaring fault after another has been 
quietly corrected. Better drill has been succeeded by better 
marksmanship, and the two have gone hand in hand with 
greater obedience to officers and increased attention to all the 
numberless details of a soldier’s life. This change in the 
character of the force has naturally been accompanied by a 
corresponding change in the opinion which military men have 
of it. The Volunteers, according to Sir Edward Hamley, now 
constitute two-thirds of the total force available for the defence 








a 
of the Kingdom, and they only want a little more eneoyrars. 
ment to “ become capable of meeting an equal force of Conti, 
nental troops, if such should be landed on our coasts,” , 

It is plain, therefore, that such a force as this q 
all the support and encouragement that the Gove 
can give it. Rightly looked at, money laid out og it 
is not money spent, but money saved. For home Servicg 
the Volunteers take the place of Regular troops,—not, of Course 
of an equal number of Regular troops, but of a number ql. 
culated according to the relative military value of the tm 
forces. Let us say that the 218,000 Volunteers who wor 
last year returned as efficient are equal for defensive PUTpoRes 
to 50,000 Regular troops, the difference between the cost of 
four Volunteers and the cost of one Regular soldier is so much 
left in the Exchequer. The present cost of four Voluntegrs 
is twelve guineas annually, 63s. apiece. What the present 
cost of one Regular soldier is, we recommend any one who 
is disposed to quarrel with the Volunteer figures to go 
and find out for himself. He will have changed his tone by 
the time he comes back. 

Yet, according to those best qualified to judge, this useful ang 
economical force is in danger, if not of extinction, at least of 
being very seriously crippled. The men are willing and eager 
to give their time, but, with rare exceptions, that is all the 
have to give. The Government recognises that it must find 
the money required to make the force efficient by granting 
to each corps an allowance of 30s. a year for each man who 
satisfies the War Office conditions, of £1 a year for each officer 
and non-commissioned officer who satisfies certain further con- 
ditions, and of 10s. a year for each officer—only 727 in all— 
who passes an examination in tactics. Out of these grants, taken 
together, the corps has to provide uniform and equipment for the 
men, to hire head-quarters and offices, to rent drill-places and 
shooting-ranges, to pay journeying expenses and the cost of 
bands and printing orders. Mr. Vincent takes at random 100 
regiments, representing about 50,000 men, and reckons that 
their total obligatory expenditure last year exceeded the 
Government allowances by £32,000. In the early days of the 
force, subscriptions were much more common than they are 
now. Volunteering was then felt to be an experiment, and it 
was not fair to ask the State to bear the cost of it until it had 
been seen how it would turn out. Now that it has ceased to 
be an experiment, subscriptions have naturally and properly 
fallen off. A force so useful to the State, and one that costs 
the State so little, ought to have what little it does cost paid 
by the public, and not by individuals. As a matter of fact, 
however, the public do not pay it ; consequently, the alternative 
presented to each corps is either to die of inanition or to 
have necessaries found for it by its officers. Hitherto, this 
latter course has been the one taken, and but for the agricultural 
depression, it might have been taken for some time longer, 
But the sons of the country gentry, who hold the larger num- 
ber of Volunteer commissions in rural districts, have no 
longer any spare cash. If the demands they have met until 
now are to be made on them in the future, they will have no 
choice but to retire from the force, leaving to their command. 
ing officer the almost hopeless task of filling their places. 
Even if there had been no agricultural depression, and no lack 
of men willing to bear their share in the expenses in return 
for the pleasure of being an officer, the system would be a bad 
one, for the simple reason that it excludes two classes of men 
to whom a Volunteer commission ought certaiuly to be open. 
One is, men without private means who, by their conduct as 
non-commissioned officers, have shown themselves thoroughly 
worthy of promotion. The other is, officers forced to leave the 
Army and naturally anxious to take up the kindred labour of 
training Volunteers, It is most important, in order to tempt 
these two classes of men into becoming Volunteer officers, 
that every expense that is not really necessary should be dis- 
couraged, and that those that are necessary should be defrayed 
by the State. We gather from Mr. Campbell-Bannerman’s 
speech that he, too, is of this opinion. It is quite reasonable 
that he should call for full returns of expenditure from every 
corps; but when these have been arranged under the two 
heads of necessary and optional, no time ought to be lost in 
relieving the corps of the first. 
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“MULTIPLE PERSONALITY.” 
FFNHE Society for Psychical Research probably does more 
good by the curious facts on which it fixes the attention 
of the public, than by the theories which its many able members 
put forth to account for those facts. Amongst the most inter 
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esting of the cases on which it has recently centred the thoughts 
of psychological investigators, is one of a patient at present, we 
pelieve, in Rochefort Asylum, a very careful summary of whose 
case is given by Dr. Myers in the January number of Dr. Tuke’s 
and Dr. Savage’s Ji ournal of Mental Science, published by Messrs. 
Churchill,—a case specially commented upon by Mr. F. W. H. 
Myers at the meeting of the Society for Psychical Research 
held on March 6th last. The patient in question, who is called 
«Poni V.,” and who was born in 1863, is said in the summary 
of his case to have six different states of consciousness, all 
of them more or less accompanied by distinct physical con- 
ditions ; but only in one of these six states is his memory some- 
thing like that of an ordinary man,—that is, able to recall 
the larger number of the various phases through which his 
life has passed. Even in this sixth state there are a few 
blanks in his memory; but in all the others he appears to 
remember only a few discontinuous portions of his history, and 
to forget completely those years in which his physical state was 
quite different from that in which he then finds himself. Thus, 
when he has paralysis of the right side,—which is connected 
with a morbid condition of the left side of the brain,—nearly 
twenty-one years of his twenty-three years of life are entirely 
wiped out for him. But even then a certain application of soft 
iron to his right thigh restores to him the memory of the 
greater part of his life, dispels temporarily all paralysis, and 
leaves only a few comparatively small gaps in his memory of his 
career. Again, under certain magnetic conditions, the hysterical 
paralysis, —for the origin of the whole complaint seems to be a 
kind of hysteria,—can be transferred from the right side 
(which involves a morbid condition of the left brain) to the 
left side, involving the same inertia of the right side of the brain ; 
and this change, which is quite sudden, is accompanied by 
avery curious change in the apparent aspect of his character. 
From being arrogant, violent, and profane, with indistinct 
utterance and complete inability to write (owing to the paralysis 
of the right hand), “ Louis V.” becomes instantaneously quiet, 
modest, and respectful, speaking easily and clearly, and able to 
write a fair hand; but the greater part of his life is still a blank 
tohim. In a word, the change from “ Louis V.” with paralysis 
of the right side, to “ Louis V.” with paralysis of the left side, is 
not very different from the change which Mr. Louis Stevenson 
has described in the weird tale called “The Strange Story 
of Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde,” when Mr. Hyde is suddenly 
transformed into Dr. Jekyl,—except, of course, that there is 
no alteration in the general bulk or stature of the body. 
The hysterical paralysis of the right side (involving the 
opposite side of the brain) leaves him a rude, presump- 
tuous, illiterate boor ; while the paralysis of the left side 
(involving the right side of the brain) finds him a docile, 
respectful, respectably educated young man. The other five 
states of consciousness, induced by different physical means, 
though in some cases, indeed, not by physical means at all, but 
merely by authoritatively telling the young man that he is in 
one of his other states, are more or less intermediate between 
these two; and in one of them,—the sixth described in the 
Journal of Mental Science,—the man’s character, though not 
apparently so good as in his best state,—when the left side of the 
rain, the side supposed to be most frequently exerted in thinking 
and speaking, is active, and the right side is passive,—is much 
better than in his worst, while his memory commands the 
greater part of his life, and the paralysis vanishes altogether ; 
but in this state, apparently, it is not possible to keep him long, 
for his normal condition is at present that in which he forgets all 
the best part of his life, and is violent, arrogant, and profane. 


Now, Mr. F. W. H. Myers apparently desired to persuade 
the Society for Psychical Research, of which he is one of the 
pillars, that this case points to a double personality in each 
of us, one represented by the predominant activity of the 
left side of the brain,—the ordinary personality,—while the 
other, occasionally manifested in dreams or abnormal con- 
ditions of any kind, represents, for any one in whom it is 
manifested, what Mr. Hyde was to Dr. Jekyl, the more 
Savage and brutal side of the man, the coarser, vulgarer, 
unreflective, overbearing side. And he even goes so far as to 
suggest that the activity of each separate side of the brain 
represents the command of a quite different sphere of know- 
ledge, so that a man whose right brain is suddenly called into 
activity while his left brain is lulled to sleep, may manifest not 
only a quite different character from his ordinary character, but 
also a quite different range of positive knowledge. In Mr. 








Myers’s belief, the ruder character, which is best manifested by 
the activity of the right hemisphere of the brain, may yet have 
an instinctive insight to which the more normal and better- 
disciplined character which uses most easily the left hemisphere 
of the brain is a stranger, so that, in a sense very different from 
that of the original saying, the left hand does not indeed know 
what the right hand doeth. Well, if there be any truth in that 
theory, it must certainly be extended. In the case of “ Louis V.,” 
there appear to be no less than six different conditions of con- 
sciousness, in each one of which there must be some different 
proportion between the activity of the right and left brain. It 
is not merely a case of Right Brain v. Left, but of various pro- 
portions of activity,—say, all right and no left, three-quarters 
right and one-quarter left, half right and half left, one-quarter 
right and three-quarters left, no right and all left, and lastly, 
perhaps, the equal co-operation of right and left. To each 
of these conditions a different personality would correspond, so 
that “ Louis V.” instead of being two different persons in turns, 
is, perhaps, six different persons in turns, according to the variety 
of the mixture. 


Of course, if this were an adequate explanation of the case, 
the application of a bar of steel to one arm, or of soft iron to 
the right thigh, would change one person into another person; 
or, in other words, personality would express nothing more than 
certain temporary phenomena which, by the use of either 
physical or moral agencies, you could transform at will, if not 
into their opposites, at least into qnalities as different as arro- 
gance from modesty, or irritability from patience. We say “ by 
either physical or moral agencies,” because, as we have already 
said, it did not necessarily take any magnetic influence to produce 
the change; the change was also effected by simply assuring the 
young man that he was once more what he had once been, even 
though he had then absolutely forgotten this antecedent con- 
dition of his own consciousness; and with the belief, the physical 
state of the body as regarded paralysis or activity, itself 
changed. That is, as amongst his various selves, you could 
determine for him which of them he should be. But what does 
all this prove? It proves not in any sense multiple identity, 
but what we have all of us always known,—that a man may 
easily lose the conscious clue which connects one phase of his 
life with another phase. We all lose, and lose for the most part 
completely, the clue connecting infancy with childhood. The 
very aged often lose, and sometimes completely lose, the clue con- 
necting manhood and age. Even in the fullness of our strength 
illness often wipes completely out of our memory a certain limited 
term of weeks or months. But then, it will be said,a man seldom 
or never loses the connecting link of character. A selfish and 
irritable man is selfish and irritable throughout all his phases. 
A self-forgetful and patient man is self-forgetful and patient 
throughout all his phases; whereas in this case of “ Louis 
V.,” we have a man transformed in the twinkling of an eye 
from an arrogant and ignorant boaster, into a quiet and docile 
learner. Does not that imply more than a change of memory 
or mental scenery ? Does it not imply a change in the attitude 
of the will? Is it conceivable that a will trained to defer to the 
lessons of higher r.inds in one state, should lose all the training 
it had acquired, even though it had lost the memory of all who had 
given that training ? If humility and arrogance are qualities only 
superficially distinct, and really severed from each other only by 
the memory or oblivion of a year or two of personal training, they 
are not moral qualities at all. Unless through every change of 
circumstances thethread of personality is continuous, personality 
is an illusion; and if it is continuous, then nothing can charm 
away a quality of the will, once genuinely acquired, unless it be 
the voluntary treachery and default of the will itself. If the left 
brain is a “new creature,” but the right brain is unregenerate, 
then the two brains are not brains of the same person, and one 
of those persons is not responsible for the other person. But 
the truth is that nothing of this kind is even rendered plausible 
as a hypothesis by the cases of alternating consciousness of 
which morbid pathology treats. We might almost as seriously 
treat the healthy man as responsible for his delirious ravings in 
fever, as treat one of these hysteric patients as responsible for 
what he thinks and does under hysterical conditions. Grant, if 
there be evidence for it, that the abnormal activity of the right 
hemisphere of the brain implies the activity of the lower nature. 
If that activity be caused by disease alone, the patient is not 
responsible ; but we all know that the activity of the lower 
nature may be caused not by disease alone, but by either 
the application of a stimulus which we know we could with- 
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hold, or the neglect of a self-restraint which we know we | 


could exercise. The attempt to draw inferences as to our 
normal and healthy state from the consideration of abnormal 
and unhealthy states, is a radically misleading one. All 
double or multiple identities are signs of disease. And of 
all mistakes in psychology, perhaps the worst is that which 
takes its standard of health from the study of disease, instead 
of taking the cue for the healing of disease from the study of 
health. One essential note of mental health is a strong personal 
identity. A certain sign of disease is that hysterical multiplicity 
of states which presents its most typical formseither in the rapidly 
changing phantasmagoria of delirium, or in the multiple vision 
of an over-stimulated brain. Exactly that which is chiefly con- 
spicuous by its absence or its attenuation in all forms of hysteric 
disease, is personal identity,—of which some of the pillars of 
the “ Society for Psychical Research ” mistakenly hope to find 
the secret, by studying the cases of those who pass their lives 
in disordered dreams. 





THE “PIT-GIRLS” OF THE BLACK DISTRICT. 
HE right of the “ pit-girls ” of Lancashire to work for their 
living, which is just coming up before Parliament, involves a 
great many more fates than theirown. It is the test-case by which, 
in all human probability, the right of women to perform rough 
manual labour for wages and out of-doors, will for a long period 
be decided. If the pit-girls are defeated in the House of Com- 
mons, it will be hardly possible to defend the women employed 
in brick-fields or in making nails, or in that most important of 
all branches of labour, outdoor field-work. If they are not 
prohibited from doing it by law, they will be prohibited by the 
Unions. The men engaged in these avocations undoubtedly 
dislike the employment of women, partly, let us hope, from the 
instinct which makes the cultivated feel that severe manual 
labour must be an oppression on women; partly because they 
do not like their women to be so independent; but chiefly, we 
fear, from a dread lest their competition should lower the average 
of wages in thetrade. In several trades the men have succeeded 
in preventing women’s employment, and in others the bitterness 
is so great, that if Parliament finally endorses their view, the 
women will be unable to resist the social pressure. The men, 
in fact, will strike against all who employ the women, and the 
question will be brought to a summary close. 

It is rather a serious matter to forbid some hundreds of 
thousands of women to maintain themselves with their hands, 
and it is worth while, therefore, to consider whether the Miners’ 
Association, who are now supporting the Bill which prohibits 
women from working at the mouths of coal-pits, have any kind 
of reason on their side, other than an argument which would 
logically end in forced emigration. It is quite certain 
that if a hundred new hands take to any labour, and there is 
no increase in the quantity to be done, the wages of labour must 
go down pro tanto; and quite certain, therefore, that the women 
do, to a certain extent, by asking work, lessen the men’s wages. 
So much we concede tothe miners ; but then, that is true also of 
all competition, and if it is justifiable on that ground alone to pro- 
hibit women from working, it is also justifiable to prohibit men. 
The miners ought to prohibit new men coming into the trade, 
even if the applicants are born miners, for they are rivals who 
reduce the rate of wages. They ought, therefore, to be compelled 
to commit suicide, or at least togo abroad. As the miners make 
no attempt to do this, they must give up the wages argument, 
and produce special reasons affecting women; and this they 
accordingly try to do. They say the work is too hard for women; 
that it is disgustingly dirty ; that it compels them to adopt men’s 
clothing; and that, to be brief, it ‘‘ unsexes” them in a way 
injurious to civilisation. 

The second and third of these arguments are, to speak plainly, 
plausible nonsense, addressed rather to an instinctive prejudice 
of the cultured than to their reason. There is no reason what- 
ever in nature or in civilisation why women should not do dirty 
work as wellas men. Their health is not injured by dirt any 
more than that of men; they can clean themselves when work 
is over just as easily; and they are, from natural human in- 
stinct, about three times as likely to do it. As all outdoor 
labour is dirty, this objection is fatal to all such work for 
women; and as a matter of fact, screening coal with light 
picks, and pushing it down from platforms into trucks, 
which is substantially what the pit-girls do, is not espe- 
cially dirty work. It looks dirty from the colour of the 
coal-powder; but coal is only fossil wood, and the dust does 








not stick half so long as the wet clay of the brick-yards, or th 
damp mould of the ploughed fields when women are weedin 
The coal-dust does not poison them, as the dust from fifien: 
does; nor does it give them rheumatism, as the brick-clay dogs. 
nor does it “break their backs,” like weeding in the furrows, 
Women must face dirt like men, and do it every day when 
they clean their own fire-grates; and as to the costume it 
is absolutely unobjectionable. In order to leave their legs les 
the women, it is true, wear trousers; but thick blue flannel 
is not more immodest than thin white flannel; they wear 8 
stout, though short, dark-blue skirt over the trousers, and 
with a jacket above that are, in truth, rather more completely 
clothed than other people,—much more clothed than Swiss 
peasant-girls, or than the women who work in the fields in 
parts of England. It is ridiculous to blame such a dress, the 
single objection to which is that it deprives the women during 
working hours of all personal attractions, a matter, surely 
for their own consideration, rather than that of Parliament, 
The other two objections are more formidable, and if substan. 
tiated, would go far to prove the miners’ case. There are three 
grounds upon which, as we conceive, the Legislature has aright 
to interfere with women’s labour, and only three. One is that 
they are not free, but are working at labour which they detest 
under what is practically physical compulsion. No want of 
freedom is, however, so much as alleged in this case, the women 
straggling even fiercely for their right to work, and being 
prepared, if necessary, to come up to London and visit 
the House of Commons in deputation. Indeed, as nobody 
could coerce them except their own men, and as the men 
are opposed to their working, the idea of any physical 
coercion is almost absurd. The second ground is that the work 
is so severe that it renders women unfit to be mothers, and 
therefore injures the future of the race; and this is alleged 
in this case, but the evidence is hostile. The girls who 
cannot do the work leave it, as they earn too little pay; 
and the girls who can do it become “ strappers,” like the fish- 
wives of Newhaven,—strong, muscular women, with unusual 
health, and frames such as even athletics do not produce in 
city girls. They are over-healthy, if anything, and some 
of their ronghness—which is, of course, undeniable, but is a 
defect in manners, not morals—is due to a superabundance of 
animal vigour, such as in this country we are apt to find only in 
some classes of young men. There is no harm in that vigour, 
but rather good; for pitmen’s wives, even when they quit the 
pit-mouth, as almost all do when they marry, have still rough 
lives to lead, and are the better and the happier for strong 
muscles and well-set bones. Upon this point of health testi- 
mony is unbroken. 


There remains the last charge of all, and it needs rather 
careful treatment. We think, though it is easy to push the 
argument too far, that if an occupation does “ unsex”” women, 
that is a reason either for legislative control or legislative pro- 
hibition. “ Unsexing,” if at all general, does lower civilisation. 
That was undoubtedly the case with labour below the surface in 
the bad old times. It is not necessary to revive the rather 
nauseous evidence accumulated by Parliament; but the acute 
men who inquired into that system satisfied themselves that 
in the rougher pits women not decently clothed laboured 
all day among men not clothed at all, that modesty, such 
as the West understands, disappeared, and that in a terrible 
proportion of cases chastity went with it. Nothing of the kind 
is alleged about work at the pit’s mouth. The women are rough 
women, they work at rough work, and they talk as roughly— 
sometimes as coarsely—as other women engaged in hard, out-of- 
door labour for the greater part of theday. They are roughened, 
in fact, to an objectionable degree; but is that a reason for 
preventing them from work ? Roughness is not immorality, 
nor is coarseness always evidence of anything but difference in 
civilisation. It is greatly to be regretted that when labour- 
ing women get together in crowds, and work hard, whether 
at the wash-tub or the coal-waggon, their talk is not as refined 
as that of the drawing-room, that their explosions of temper are 
often coarse, and that their sense of humour resembles Fielding’s 
rather than Dickens’s; but when we have said that—and 
even hostile evidence goes no further—to what does it all 
amount? Merely to this, that rough conditions make 
rough women, as they also make rough men. The women 
are not unchaste because of their roughness; not half s0 
much so as many women employed in what are considered 
feminine methods of occupation,—plaiting straw, for instance, 
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at ninepence a day; and not one-tenth so much so as they 


might be if all labour were closed to them, and they were left 
to choose between want and the sale of themselves. It isa little 
too hypocritical of a Legislature which leaves “the street” a legal 
occupation, to prohibit a special labour because it may make 
women coarse ; but as a matter of fact, it does not do it 
go much as the brick-fields-—vide the last Blue-book on that 
gubject, with its constantly starred pages—or hop-picking, 
or gleaning, or in many districts, though they differ greatly, 
ordinary field-work. The truth is, the work of the world is 
rough, and the conditions of the poor are rough; and there 
is no altering those conditions except by a slow improve- 
ment in manners, and, perhaps, by improvements in machi- 
nery. It would be far better if women did not do hard 
labour out-of-doors, and if all women were supported by 
men; but the Legislature could not secure that if it tried. 
It is not secured in the least in countries where all men 
have land, but rather the contrary, the wives of peasants 
in France, Italy, and Germany working far harder than the 
wives of our labouring classes do. The necessity of eating 
is stronger than any system of manners; and while that is 
the case, the less women are debarred from any honest work, 
the better for mankind. Clearing lumps of coal from earth 
and pushing them into carts is honest work, and women who 
choose to do it, and can do it, ought to be left free to 
do it, even though they have to work in gangs, to wear 
thick trousers instead of thin, and to acquire ways of carrying 
themselves as rough as those of men. They are not bad because 
they are rough; and if they were, the Legislature would not be 
importuned to interfere with their avocations. The whole ques- 
tion is one of refinement, not of virtue; and in this work-a-day 
world, which hardly produces food for all after all have toiled, 
we may easily push the pursuit of refinement till virtue has 
disappeared. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
oS 

ARCHDEACON DENISON AND CANON MACCOLL. 

[To THe Epitor or THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
‘Srr,—Archdeacon Denison thinks that “‘ what has moved me” 
to refer to him is plainly enough his “ Mr. Gladstone.” On the 
contrary, I have not even seen his “ Mr. Gladstone.” What 
moved me was the following letter, in the Guardian of February 
10th :— 

“Sir,—I have been searching history, ancient and modern, for a 
parallel to Mr. Gladstone at this juncture of Liberal, Social, and 
Communistic forces. I can only find one. It is the chorus in a 
Greek play, remonstrating in finest words, chanted to the most 
beautiful music, against proposal to commit foulest murder. But, 
upon finding the exercise of virtue not promising ‘success,’ en- 
couraging, aiding, and abetting in the like finest words, to the same 
beautiful music, the same foulest murder. 


East Brent, February 6th. Georce ANTHONY DENISON.” 


It seems to me that every ore who respects the decencies of 
civilised controversy is justified in resenting such a letter as 
that. I should consider it an outrage if Lord Salisbury or 
Archdeacon Denison himself were the victim of the slander. 
The Archdeacon deliberately accuses Mr. Gladstone of practising 
virtue while the practice of virtue brings worldly success ; “ but, 
upon finding the exercise of virtue not promising success, 
encouraging, aiding, and abetting ...... foulest murder.” 
In other words, Mr. Gladstone is a hypocrite and villain of the 
most atrocious type. 

And in the Guardian of March 17th, Archdeacon Denison 
writes :—*“ 1 have written against Mr. Gladstone as having gone 
down, step by step, till he has come to be the nominal head, 
not only of the lower residue of the ‘ Liberal Party,’ but 
of the Home-ruler, the Socialist, the Communist, the Red 
Radical, the unbeliever...... It is an inherent part of 
his nature to go always with the majority, whatever that may 
be, provided always that he leads it nominally when he cannot 
lead it really.” That is to say, Mr. Gladstone is such an aban- 
doned, God-forsaken, grovelling self-seeker, that he is everready 
to sacrifice every principle and practice of virtue and of religion 
if he can thereby purchase even the semblance of political 
power. In plain language, he is always ready to sell his soul 
to the devil; to be Tory or Radical, Churchman or Atheist, 
according as each of these promises worldly success. 

Ata public meeting some months ago Archdeacon Denison 
declared that his audience “ might as well cheer the devil” as 
Mr. Gladstone. For this outburst he has apologised. I cannot 





understand why. For certainly there is very little to choose in 
point of morality between the devil and the Gladstone of Arch- 
deacon Denison’s imagination. Of the two, indeed, the devil 
seems to me the less despicable. 

Yet the man who makes this accusation against Mr. Glad- 
stone writes in the same letter :—‘ My contention is not against 
the man at all, who has so many claims to be honoured and 
loved, but against a habit of mind which makes him so entirely 
impossible to be depended upon as First Minister of the 
Crown,” &e. 

An abandoned hypocrite and incarnate fiend “ has so many 
claims to be honoured and loved,” since it is only “a habit of 
mind which makes him so”! Where has the Archdeacon left 
his Aristotle? Are not men responsible for their deliberately 
formed habits of mind and the character therefrom ensuing ? 

And now I will give a categorical answer to the Archdeacon’s 
letter against myself, merely altering the order of his points :— 

1. He challenges me to produce “ any evidence of his having 
been in favour of the Household Suffrage Bill of 1867.” I 
think he will find such evidence in a speech which he made at a 
Conservative meeting or banquet in the West of England in the 
autumn of 1868. I have no means down here of giving him 
chapter and verse; but on my return to London, at the end 
of this month, I promise either to substantiate or apologise 
for my assertion. Meanwhile I have no doubt that I can 
substantiate it. 

2. “Mr. MacColl muddles up Toryism and Conservatism.” 
Perhaps! But which is which? I know that the late Lord 
Beaconsfield repudiated the name of Conservative, and called 
himself a Tory. I know that he also proclaimed Lord Boling- 
broke as the beaw idéal of a Tory. Lord Randolph Churchill 
also calls himself a Tory. On the other hand, Burke, Canning, 
the late Sir Robert Peel, and (pace Archdeacon Denison) Mr. 
Gladstone, I regard as belonging to the type of Conservative 
statesmen. 

3. I am a “reckless controversialist,’” as proved by my 
“disregard of authenticated public statements and established 
facts.” I have already given your readers some data for judging 
between the Archdeacon’s recklessness and mine in this respect, 
and I now proceed to give some more. 

According to Archdeacon Denison, “ it is an inherent part of 
his [Mr. Gladstone’s] nature to go always with the majority, 
whatever that may be.” It would not be easy to make an 
assertion more directly contrary to facts. Take a few crucial 
examples. 


se 


(a.) Mr. Gladstone opposed the admission of Jews to muni- 
cipal offices on the ground that their admission was an invasion 
of the principle of a State Church, and would logically and 
equitably involve their admission to Parliament. He prevailed 
on an insignificant minority of Tories to vote with him. A few 
years later he was elected Member for the University of Oxford 
independently of party, and with strict logical and political 
consistency he spoke and voted in favour of the admission of 
the Jews to Parliament, though the University was strongly 
opposed to their admission. On that occasion Mr. Gladstone 
separated himself from his party, and placed himself in political 
isolation. Two years previously he left the Government of Sir 
Robert Peel and risked his political future as a sacrifice to 
political honour. 

(b.) Daring the Papal aggression mania, when Whigs and 
Tories combined to pass the abortive Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, 
Mr. Gladstone braved the popular fury in a magnificent speech» 
and found himself in a minority of about 90, against a majority 
of more than 400 (I am quoting from memory). 

(c.) Almost alone, he nearly defeated the Divorce Bill; and 
history has justified the view he took of the demoralising in- 
fluences of that Act. 

(d.) Was Mr. Gladstone’s opposition to the Public Worship 
Regulation Act a proof that “it is an inherent part of his 
nature to go always with the majority ”? 

(e.) Archdeacon Denison’s memory is short indeed if he thinks 
that, in vindicating the right of Mr. Bradlaugh to take his seat 
in the House of Commons, Mr. Gladstone was courting the 
favour of a majority. On that question he was invariably in 
the minority; and he knew, in addition, for it was a patent fact, 
that he was damaging the Government in the constituencies. 

In short, no public man of our time has been so often in a 
minority, or has so often championed unpopular causes, or has 
so often refused or resigned office when he could not hold it 
consistently with what he considered political honour or the 
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good of his country, as the man who, according to Archdeacon 
Denison,"has always been the slave of a base hankering after 
popularity and an unprincip'ed schemer for office. Jews, 
Ritualists, Roman Catholics, unbelievers, Irish tenants and 
labourers, he has championed them all for the sake of justice 
and in the face of | itter opposition, and they have each in turn 
repaid h'm with the gratitude which Archdeacon Denison now 
exhibits. 

The Archdeacon is angry with me because I have accused him 
of being “ blindel by prejudices.” But how else am I to ex- 
plain his extraorlinary travesty of Mr. Gladstone’s Parlia- 
mentary career, aud his no less extraordinary ethical theory of 
an incorrigible reprobate who is, nevertheless, worthy of love 
and honour? At all events, I leave your readers to judge 
whether I or the Archdeacon is more justly obnoxious to the 
imputation of being a “ reckless controversialist.”’ 

But it is impossible for any one who knows Archdeacon 
Denison personally to part from him in anger. He is incapable 
of malice, even when his language is most aggressive and fierce ; 
and I have no doubt that he somehow manages to “ honour and 
love” the man Gladstone, while he has intellectually convinced 
himself that Gladstone the politician is a despicable hypocrite 
and a veritable fiend. 

Archdeacon Denison is in error in dubbing me “a party 
advocate.” Only on three occasions have I taken an active part 
in political controversy, and on these three occasions the ques- 
tions in debate were quite as much moral as political. I mean 
the Disestablishment of the Irish Church, the Eastern Question, 
and now the question of Home-rule. My action on those ques- 
tions would have been the same if the parts played by Tories 
and Liberals respectively had been reversed. The fact of Lord 
Salisbury being a Conservative has made no difference in my 
hearty gratitude for his skilful management of the Eastern 
Question during his last tenure of office. 

The Archdeacon is severe on “reckless controversialists.” 
Will he give his evidence for the existence of “the ‘Cow and 
Three-Acre Reform Bill’ of Mr. Gladstone, 1885?” It seems 
to me high time to protest against the defamation of public 
men on no better evidence than the illusions of a distempered 
imagination.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Matcotm MacCott. 


The Residence, Ripon, March 20th. 


RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION IN IRELAND. 

[To tHe Eprror or tue * Sprcrator,”’] 
Sin,—You have once or twice permitted me to endeavour, 
through your columns, to warn British readers that a probable 
consequence of Home-rule in Ireland will be the persecution of 
Protestants. This has already begun. In the Daily Express 
of Dublin, there is to-day a list of extracts from letters received 
by the secretaries of the Property Defence Association, from 
which I extract the following,—it is from County Mayo :—‘“ All 
Protestants in this district are boycotted. The poor ones left 
are dying of starvation and intimidation. Cannot sell their 
cattle or crops.” 

I do not mean that an Irish Parliament would attempt to 
make persecuting laws. The work would be far more effectually 
done by a hostile populace and a careless police.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Belfast, March 19th. Josrrn Joun Mvnruy. 


SOCIALISM AND IDLENESS. 

(To tHe EpiTor OF THE “* SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sin,—Mr. Chamberlain’s Circular to the Boards of Guardians 
meets your approval because, amongst other reasons, “ it main- 
tains the great idea that the man who can support himself is 
bound to do so, and not to seek to live at the expense of his 
toiling brethren;” and you affirm that ulthough this is an 
argument “ which should press with special weight upon the 
minds of Socialists,” yet it is “the one to which they pay the 
least attention.” You further imply that the “ ancient law,” 
“He that will not work, neither shall he eat,” which appears 
to you to be “too stern for modern thought,” is antagonistic to 
Socialism. 

Surely, Sir, this is rather hard on the Socialists. I know 
something of their doctrines, although I do not accept them, and 
I have always understood that their agitation is based on the 
very fact that there is amongst us a large class of persons 
whose members do not support themselves, although perfectly 
capable of doing so; but, on the contrary, live, and live well— 
often in comfort, sometimes in luxury—at the expense of their 





toiling brethren. It is precisely because the ancient law is set 
at defiance by the “idle rich” that Socialists threaten ug With 
revolution. If every one worked for his living, their movement 
would have no raison d’étre. The ideal may not bea practicable 
one, so far, that is, as it points to productive labour alone ag 
having any social value; but let us at least be just. Contempt 
for idleness is an essentially Socialist principle.—I am, Sir, & 
Heyry Ett, “4 

25 Brunswick Square, Camberwell, March 20th. 

(Socialism, as we understand it, would compel every one to 
work, but pay all according to need. The result would be that 
all who could not work would be maintained by the community 
instead of by the individuals responsible for them.—Ep, 
Spectator. | 


POLITICAL PERSECUTION. 
(To tHe Epitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—The following statement will confirm the view taken by 
“A Wiltshire Liberal,” in his letter published by you op 
March 20th. 

Our Liberal Association required a correspondent in a district 
very much oppressed by Tory influence, and I applied toa friend, 
who could not undertake the work himself, for advice and aid. 
Part of his reply is, ‘‘ We have a new farmer come to —, who 
is a Liberal, I believe, but I expect he would not risk the 
boycotting. I do not know of any other person who dare lift 
his head above the trenches.”’—I am, Sir, &c., 

Honorary Secrerary, 


SIR LOUIS MALLET’S PAMPHLET. 

{To tHe Epiror oF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.”’’ | 
Srr,—You have done a public service in directing attention to 
Sir Louis Mallet’s admirable pamphlet, and its protest against 
our constantly increasing war expenditure. You quote his 
statement that it has increased from sixteen millions in 1843, to 
twenty-nine in 1884, The war party, the “ prestige ” party, 
would make it fifty if they could. But youand Sir Louis Mallet 
omit to mention the protest which Mr. Cobden raised against 
the sixteen millions, which had grown to eighteen millions in 
1848, and how he advocated a return to the expenditure under 
the Duke of Wellington in 1835, which was eleven millions only, 
In fifty years it has grown from eleven millions to twenty-nine 
millions, and the cry of the alarmists is for more, as it has ever 
been, and will continue to be until a resolute stand is made 
against naval and military claims and the wretched Imperialism 
of Disraeli. 

“ We must stop short somewhere,” you observe. Then let us 
abandon the hateful “ spirited foreign policy ’’ which has led to 
this vast increase in our expenditure and involved us in external 
troubles. Compare the eleven millions of 1835 with the twenty- 
nine millions of 1884, and let us ask ourselves if the immense 
difference had been applied through all these years in, say, ex- 
propriating Irish landlords, instead of casting it into the abyss 
of war expenditure, whether some satisfactory return would not 
be apparent.—I am, Sir, &c., W. H. Norruy. 

Rockland, Newquay, Cornwall, March 22nd. 








ART. 
—s——_ 
HOLMAN HUNT’S PAINTING.* 
[SECOND NOTICE. ] 
WE were, unfortunately, compelled by lack of space to omit 
from our first article on these paintings the conclusion of our 
description of the characteristic difference between the range of 
expression in Mr. Hunt’s pictures and those of Sir John Millais. 
We noted that, broadly speaking, the Academician’s figures had 
a quiet and rather sentimental expression as opposed to those 
of the pre-Raphaelite painter, and also that, as a rule, Millais 
rather chose rest than action for the moment of his pictures. 
Think how different is the case with Mr. Hunt’s greatest 
compositions. For, broadly speaking, we may say that the 
sentimental finds no place in his art; Love, with him, 
is too strong a passion, of too vital issues, to be treated 
lightly. Compare for the extremes of difference, such 
pictures as the famous “Light of the World” and the 
“Awakened Conscience,”—the first showing us a_ face, 
beautiful indeed, but even more powerful, beneficent, and 
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calm, in which kindness and irresistible authority are most 
wonderfally blended ; the second, filled with jarring chords of 
emotion and perverted feeling, of shattered peace and ruined 
life. It is no exaggeration and no imaginative reading, to say 
that from the man’s face in the one picture and the other, 
there looks out at us a god and a devil; for, as we read it, the 
tragedy of the “ Awakened Conscience” is hardly to be found 
go much in the woman’s face, instinct though it be with sudden, 
awful remembrance of what she was and is, but in her com- 

anion’s ghastly indifference to her feeling. Truly as Ruskin 
has often written of pictures, he never wrote a more pregnant 
word, than when he said that this work was one to waken to 
reflection “ the cruel thoughtlessness of youth, and subdue the 
severities of judgment to the sanctity of compassion.” It is 
absurd to attempt a detailed description of this picture when it 
has been once given so finely as by Mr. Ruskin in the letter 
of which the above words are the conclusion ; but we may, per- 
haps, be pardoned for pointing out one detail of great, if possibly 
unintentional significance, which our great writer has left un- 
mentioned.* In the large looking-glass which forms a portion of 
the background to this composition, is reflected the window of the 
opposite side of the room, and through it a garden bright with 
sunshine and spring foliage. Against this, the reflection of the 
woman shows as it would actually do under such conditions of 
light,—dark and almost shapeless, just as a blot upon the 
brightness. The moral is too evident to need pointing out. 
But, indeed, in this picture there is not one, but a score of 
details which show the intense intellectual effort of the painter, 
as well as his emotional perception and power. 

Let us turn to the ‘ Light of the World,” a picture which is, 
in some respects, a work apart from the rest. It is, if we may 
use the expression, a picture painted from within, rather than 
from without. It bears in every line the trace of an intense 
imaginative conception, which is somewhat at variance 
with the usual effect given by the majority of Holman 
Hunt’s works. Perhaps we shall make our meaning clear 
if we say that the key-note of this picture is its unity- 
The key-note of the others is diversity. ‘Here,’ we 
can imagine a spectator of the most opposed artistic creed 
saying, “if this be pre-Raphaelitism, I will become a convert 
to-morrow ;” for in this composition, varied and minute as is its 
detail, the central thought and figure entirely dominate the work. 
It may be doubted whether, out of every ten people who look 
at it, there are more than two or three who see anything 
clearly but the central figure; nay, even to one who knows 
the picture well, it is difficult to recall its details; its barred and 
ivy-bound door, its grass and brambles, even the double crown 
and the white robe, are lost, or, rather, are only dimly felt, in 
comparison with the face of Christ. We have dwelt upon this 
subject, for it leads us towards the consideration of why it is 
that this work is so much more popular than any other painting 
by this artist, and what it is that renders so many people 
intolerant of Mr. Holman Hunt’s paintings. The reasons for 
the popularity and the power of this picture are (though 
it is rarely the case that the same cause accounts for both) 
the same. It was painted under the stress of an intense 
religious conviction, the subject being, to use the artist’s 
own significant word, “vouchsafed’” to him. He believes 
firmly that subject, detail, and treatment were revealed 
to him for a distinct purpose, and in elaborate detail. It 
is, we think, evident that a picture painted in such a manner 
a3 this, will inevitably touch the heart more nearly than 
any more purely intellectual work. Not only is the effect 
given to the work more powerful, but it is of a different 
kind ; it mounts into the region of feeling; it is inspired by a 
similar emotion to that of its subject, and in a religious picture 
this is three-parts of the battle. 

Before we close this second notice, we must say a few 
Words about a matter which is to many excellent people 
astumbling-block with regard to this painter’s work. “ Yes,” 
we have heard it said; “we will grant you all that; 
we will grant that there is ever so much more thought and 
expression than in the average of even our best painters’ com- 
Positions; we will grant you that other works look washed-out 
beside them, that they tell their story clearly and strongly, that 
they show patience, skill, and endurance which are most mar- 
vellous in their extent; but, somehow, we don’t like them; they 
are hard, their colour is too strong, they are wonderful in detail, 
but unpleasing asa whole ; they havea strained, unnatural look.” 
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* At least, as far as the present writer remembers, 








This we have heard said many times in one form or another; 
is there any satisfactory answer to be made to it? Well, like 
most other general objections, it has in it a grain of trfth. A 
man may hide his imperfections in the shadow, but hardly in 
the sunlight. Mr. Hunt’s pictures attempt so much at which 
other artists never aim, that it is almost inevitable they should 
fall short of complete success, and entirely inevitable that those 
who accept their artistic creed ready-made, should find it 
difficult to believe in, or care for them. Here is a man trying 
to paint the most vital subjects he can conceive, with the 
utmost expression of their meaning, with the most abundant 
wealth of detail, in the most gorgeous and, to us Northerners, 
unusual effects of light; and we turn round and judge him as if 
he limited himself to a red-cheeked baby sitting on a doorstep 
in the shadow. Do people look like that when in thought, 
agony, or terror? “Not a bit of it,” cries our comfortable, 
middle-aged club optimist; “or if they do, I don’t want to see 
them.” “I never saw the mountains that colour,” says a second; 
“not that I have ever been beyond the Isle of Wight; but 
I am sure they are wrong.” ‘‘ What is the use of trying 
to paint sunlight P” cries an artistic third; “ every one knows 
it can’t be done.” And so the chorus goes on and on, and 
the great artist toils a long life through, and produces pictures, 
which, having in them a thousand times the heart and brain 
and skill of average contemporary work, are yet slightingly 
dismissed by critics who cannot understand their merits, and 
artists who are jealous of their achievements. Little pictures of 
children at school, or sheep in a snowstorm, are purchased for 
the Chantry Fund for encouraging the best art ; baronetcies and 
knighthoods tumble here and there in profusion upon this 
painter and that ; the incomes of the popular sentimental painter, 
the portrait painter, and the baby painter, are counted by 
their tens of thousands; and still of the two biggest artists in 
England, the two men who have given their lives exclusively to 
the best they could do, irrespective of popularity or reward,— 
the one, Mr. Watts, is left with a houseful of unsold pictures 
which he has to leave to the nation; and the other, Mr. Hunt, 
has never received the slightest mark of recognition from any 
of those in authority, has never had one of bis pictures bought for 
the nation, or been recognised in any way. Yet these are the 
men by whom nations live; men who are not to be turned from 
their purpose by neglect or prejudice, who produce great work 
in spite of every obstacle, whose place is their own, and such as 
none other can fill, or has filled, since Art began. 

Is there any real reason for this comparative indifference,— 
any reason that can in any way excuse it? We think there is, 
for the following reason. It is one of the greatest drawbacks 
to what is known as pre-Raphaclitism that the work is apt to 
have a laborious, built-up look, owing to its minuteness, and the 
long-continued effort with which it has been executed. The 
original impulse has not, it may be, faded, but its place in 
the mind has been jostled by a variety of subsidiary pur- 
poses, which have to some extent pushed it on one side. 
And this is true of Hunt’s work in some cases. In 
sparing no toil upon his subject, either in its think- 
ing-out or its execution, he is apt to impress the mark 
of that labour upon the composition, and almost to make 
it the governing impression. And the result is a heavi- 
ness, almost pedantry, which militates strongly against the 
pleasantness of the picture. This artist takes bimself—or, 
rather, his art—very seriously, and perhaps demands that we 
should take it from the same point of view. ‘To tell the truth, 
many of his pictures are in one sense “hard reading,’—they 
are not suitable for tired eyes and weary brains; they are too 
full of thought, involved meanings, and minutiw generally. 
Nor, perhaps, would it be truthful to leave this part of the 
subject without saying that they are frequently wanting in 
sympathy; the painter has wrought them with enthusiasm 
almost invariably, but the enthusiasm has been often of a 
kind which is somewhat alien to every-day men and every-day 
actions. ‘This is most evident in the picture of “ Isabella” 
caressing the Basil-plant, a subject which to most of us is a 
strange mixture of the fascinating and the repulsive, and is, 
indeed, as a friend said to us, “scarcely a matter for poetry, and 
certainly not one for painting.” There is some of Hunt’s finest 
painting in this picture, especially in its accessories; but the 
effect, as a whole, is chilly and needlessly strained. The Basil- 
plant itself has a matter-of-factness about it which touches the 
comic, and Isabella’s face is hard and cold. In our next article 
we shall speak of the “ Shadow of the Cross,” the “ Scapegoat,” 
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the small “ Finding of the Saviour in the Temple,” and the 
“Strayed Sheep,” which last-mentioned picture is the most 
complete, and perhaps the most beautiful, pre-Raphaelite 
rendering of “English landscape in the world. 








BOOKS. 


—_@——_ 

JAPANESE PICTORIAL ART.* 
Tue fertility of Sinico-Japanese art was prodigious. A com- 
plete list of the painters whose works have been examined for 
the purposes of the present treatise would fill several score of 
octavo pages printed in double columns; and the examples of 
Japanese art collected by the author during a six-years’ 
residence in Tokio, most of which are now in the British 
Museum, exceed in number the pictures that cover the walls of 
the foreign wing of the National Gallery. The immensity of 
the mass of materials these facts indicate was far from 
being the only difficulty Mr. Anderson had to cope with 
in the accomplishment of his task. A minute acquaintance 
with the annals, religions, folk-lore, and customs of the East, 
demanding wide and patient research—well exemplified in the 
description of Plate 70—was equally necessary; and the com- 
plete treatise will add largely to our knowledge of the workings 
of the Oriental mind, as well as form a contribution of un- 
equalled value to the history of Oriental art. The work will 
contain eighty full-page illustrations, many executed by chromo- 
lithography, together with some hundreds of woodcuts printed 
with the text. The first part, with which we are at present con- 
cerned, deals with the general history of the subject, the second 
will treat of the methods, the third of the forms, and the last 
of the characteristics, of Japanese art, the whole closing with 
an outline of the history and characteristics of the pictorial art 
of China. 

It was neither through conquest nor commerce that the rude 
dwellers on the great Ozaka plain, who laid the foundations of 
the Japanese State, were brought under the influence of the art, 
literature, and philosophy of the Middle Kingdom. In the 
earlier centuries of our era, Buddhism, dead or dying in its 
birth-land, was extraordinarily active on the frontiers of the terri- 
tory conquered by its apostles. Buddhist missionaries crossed 
from Korea to Japan in the sixth century, and one of the principal 
methods they employed for the propagation of their doctrine 
was its illustration by images and pictures representing the 
venerable forms and pious lives of the Buddha and his disciples. 
The stubbornness of unbelievers, and the backslidings of con- 
verts, soon necessitated the delineation of the torments of hell; 
but as the new faith gained acceptance, a milder spirit ruled, 
and the artist, still essentially religious, began to portray the 
beauties of Nature,—the blossoming bush, the painted flower, 
the graceful flight of birds, the gliding movements of fish, 
and the picturesque and reposeful aspects of the surrounding 
landscape. The success of the Korean missionaries awoke the 
emulation of the Chinese, and the literates and painters of the 
Middle Kingdom began to cross the fabled Eastern sea, in search 
of fame and fortune among a people so frankly recipient of 
Celestial civilisation as the young folk of the Land of Reedy 
Moors. As early as the eighth century, a Chinese painter 
was gratified with the title of Yamato Yeshi, which may be 
rendered “ Court Painter of Japan;” and the native literature 
of the period shows that less than two centuries’ intercourse 
with China had sufficed so thoroughly to transform the Japanese 
people and State, that none but vague memories were preserved, 
in more or less sinicised legends and traditions, of their pristine 
condition. 

Thus the art, like the civilisation of Japan, had its origin in 
the fervent proselytism of the followers of Sakya, and was at 
first wholly Chinese, or, to speak more accurately, Sinico-Indian 
and religious in character. Of the schools that successively 
arose in the course of its development, and never greatly 
swerved from the principles that guided the work of the earliest 
amongst them, Mr. Anderson gives an excellent historical and 
descriptive account, to which space compels us to refer the 
reader. For practical purposes they fall under two categories, 
to which the terms “ Sinico-Japanese ” and “ Native” may be 
respectively applied. The former category may be further divided 
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into the sub-categories of Buddhistic, or Religious and Profane 
schools. It must be remembered, however, that most Japane : 

: 8@ 
artists belonged more or less to schools of all three categories 
though they usually shone as members of one particular achoot 
only. The native rather than the exotic schools have attracted 

the preference of the present writer, and nothing in the Volume 
or rather portfolio, under review tends to modify opinions long 
held as to their comparative merits. Buddhist demons, hells 
and the like, belong to the conventional grotesque, and inspire 
aversion where they do not create tedium, but never excite 
horror. The faces of the Buddha himself, of the laie Buddha 
known as Amida, and of the Chinese goddess Kwanyin, arrogated 
by the Buddhists, are types of which Greek repose, as is wel} 
seen in Plate 10, is the characteristic beauty. The comparative 
accuracy of muscular delineation displayed in the sculptures 
represented in Plates 1, 2, and 4—(is there, by-the-bye, any 
authority, inscriptional or other, for the dates given, which reach 
as far back as the beginning of the seventh century ?)—and go. 
lamentably absent from later Chinese and Japanese work, is q 
heritage from the Greek artists whom Alexander’s campaigns 
brought into intercourse with the Buddhists of North-Western 
India. In their Buddhist pictures and carvings, neither the 
Chinese nor the Japanese were original; but the former were 
far more so than the latter, who were principally copyists of 
copyists, though we do not yet know to what extent the 
Chinese were indebted to Indian prototypes. <A picture of the 
Buddha, by Liang-t’ai, a painter of the Sung dynasty (twelfth 
century), recently exhibited in Paris, though plainly inspired by 
an Indian original, portrays the resignation and benevolence 
characteristic of the son of Maya with a truth and power 
that denote a creative genius of the highest order, and will 
stand comparison with the best work of the primitive Christian 
painters of Northern Italy. 

The earlier painters of the Profane schools were for the most 
part slavish followers of the great artists of the T’ang and Sung 
dynasties. A sort of Chinese renaissance took place in the 
fifteenth century, and the names of Shiubun, Meicho, Motonobn, 
and Sesshiu, which belong to this period, are the most venerated 
in the annals of Japanese art. Of Motonobu, the great Japanese 
encyclopedia (Wakan sanzai dzuye) says,—* He was the prince of 
painters, almost a god in his power.” Examples of the three 
latter are given in the present portfolio, amongst which the 
exquisite chromo-lithograph of the avhat, or saint (Plate 8), by 
Meicho, is a strikingly beautiful work. Plate 41 is an even 
more perfect specimen of tke extraordinary skill of the chromo- 
lithographer—Greve, of Berlin—though the work itself, save 
as an example of the artist’s dexterity in dealing with com- 
plicated arrangements of colour, is of comparatively mediocre 
quality. 

The Native school may be said to have originated with the 
Abbot Toba in the twelfth century. An example of his style, 
not without vigour, is given on page 33, representing the fright 
of a couple of countrymen at the apparition of a corpse rising 
from a well. In the sixteenth century, Iwasa Matahei founded 
the celebrated Ukiyo-ye, passing-world-picture or popular school. 
The style and method were still mainly Chinese, but a sincere 
attempt was made to represent things as they really are. A 
new life, in fact, was breathed into art, like that which the 
Gothic Lombards infused into the Byzantine classicism of the 
fourteenth century. By far the greatest name of the school was 
Hokusai, who died a nonagenarian in 1849. Unlike nearly all 
his predecessors, he was a heimin (commoner). That he 
possessed true genius there can be no manner of doubt, as we see 
the moment we turn from his sketches of demons, dragons, heroes. 
et hoc genus omne, to his portrayals of the scenes and scenery amid 
which he lived. Two fairly representative examples of his work 
are given,—one an interior of a Chinese temple, drawn in nearly 
true perspective; and another which Mr. Anderson calls “The 
Maniac.” Of the latter, both the title and description appear 
to be in some degree misconceptions,—in fact, the motives of 
the Ukiyo-ye artists are not always easy to apprehend. We 
hasten to add that the inaccuracy (if it be such), is the only one 
we have detected in the text, general or descriptive. The legend 
in the right upper corner of the picture reads, “ Kiyd-jo cho 
ni tawamureru,” which we take to mean, “A crazy woman [rather 
than a ‘maniac’] amusing herself with chasing butterflies.” 
At the exteme right-hand edge of the sketch, a couple of butter- 
flies are, in fact, to be seen. A number of urchins are teasing 
the poor creature, while a couple of womer and a peasant look 
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stolidly on. The sketch, which is fluently drawn, is distinguished 
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py a unity and breadth of composition that show a master’s 
hand, To appreciate, however, the productions of the Ukiyo-ye 


gchool, some familiarity with Japanese life and scenery is 


necessary. 

Landscape is very imperfectly treated in far-Eastern art. The 
delineation of schistose rock-surface in Wutaotsu’s mountain 
and waterfall (Plate 71) shows wonderful power, but the 
monotonous brush-strokes that do duty for much of the detail 
of the picture are nothing but symbolic writing. Work 
of this kind can please no one who remembers the con- 
gcientious attention to incident displayed in the Diirer wood- 
cuts. Nor do the landscapes reproduced on Plates 16 and 55, 
considered as pictorial efforts, merit any very high praise; they 
are too “blottesque” in character to excite much pleasure, 
though not without a certain charm for those who have become 
accustomed to the conventionalities of Sinico-Japanese art. On 
the other hand, the outline landscapes, common in the Meisho 
(illustrated descriptions of the provinces), much less ambitious 
in aim, are full of power, as a glance at the examples printed in 
the text will show, though they presuppose some familiarity with 
Japanese scenery. The calligraphic style is well represented by 
Mub-ki’s crow (Plate 75), and has become familiar through the 
innumerable bird and flower compositions (which the greatest of 
Japanese writers, Motori, so cordially detested) that have 
reached Europe within recent years. These are, for the most 
part, merely dexterous transcripts from the works and albums 
of generations of teachers, from the Chinese Mub-ki (eleventh 
century) downwards, and are essentially Chinese in conception 
and treatment. The shoal of carp (Plate 59), by an artist of the 
present century, is a most beautiful example of the modern non- 
Earopeanised school ; a perfunctory execution of detail, however, 
is manifest in the monotonous and somewhat faithless rendering 
of the scales. A hint is once or twice thrown out that Sinico- 
Japanese art ought not to be judged by European canons, and 
go far as these are merely academical, the hint may be accepted. 
But a system of art, whatever its locus, must ultimately have 
its hierarchical position determined according to a real, not a 
comparative, standard,—in other words, by the essential canons 
of art; and these are what their works teach us were observed 
by the sculptors of Greece, the great Italian painters, and the 
founder of modern landscape, Turner. Art, in fact, must be 
faithful to Nature as understood by a penetrative artist-mind 
of that lofty aim which, as Browning teaches us, although 
unrealised, yet “‘ surpasses even little works achieved.” 

Here we must stop for the present, reserving a more detailed 
criticism of Japanese art until the remaining parts shall have 
appeared. Meanwhile, Mr. Anderson has fully shown that, 
despite its lack of knowledge, science, and thought, the narrow- 
ness of its limits, and its comparatively low aim, the art of Japan 
displays broadcast over the works of its practitioners the stamp 
of a high faculty, bordering upon, if not attaining, genius. Of 
the present instalment, it is not too much to say that it is nothing 
less than a revelation; but it is impossible to give anything like 
an adequate notion of the wealth and variety of its contents 
within the limits of a review. Suffice it to say that the text is 
exhaustive and learned, but never dull or tedious, the illustra- 
tions well chosen, representative, and admirably executed, 
especially the chromo-lithographs, and the topography and 
general get-up all that can be desired. The design on the 
cover is, we believe, Mr. Anderson’s own, and proves his title 
to be a judge of Japanese art. A rougher paper, perhaps, would 
have suited the woodcuts better than the smooth-surfaced one 
which has been used, and which gives them a slightly nnpleasing 
sharpness; and the sculpture, ceramics, lacquer, textiles, and 
bronze of Japan, hardly come within the scope of a work on pic- 
torial art. The painters and sketchers were alone creative. The 
other art-workers of Japan, excepting the portrait-sculptors of 
the seventeenth century, were craftsmen who depended on the 
painters for their subjects and compositions, but craftsmen often 
of high, occasionally of unsurpassed, quality. 


This, however, by the way. If author and publishers complete 
their task in the spirit of the present part performance, neither, 
we feel assured, will have any reason to complain of the in- 
difference of the public, to whom the art of the remotest East, 
not unworthy, in point of grace and vigour, of comparison with 
European art, within the limits imposed by differences of history 
and circumstance, is now for the first time presented with 
adequate historical and descriptive comment, and unequalled 
fullness, beauty, and variety of illustration. 





DR. BRIDGES’ POEMS.* 


Iv his “historical tragedy of the first part of the reign of the 
Emperor Nero,” Dr. Bridges has followed closely, we should 
say too closely, the narrative of Tacitus. We mean by “ follow- 
ing too closely” that he has not exercised sufficiently the power 
of selecting the incidents most available for his purpose. An 
historical play should be something very different from history 
put into the form of dialogue; and it is in the failure to work 
out this difference sufficiently that we find the cause why this 
kind of drama so often fails to satisfy. Shakespeare himself is 
seldom at his highest, and sometimes comes near his lowest, in his 
historical plays. Nero would bear curtailment well, its length 
being twice, we should say, that of the longest of the Greek 
tragedies, and considerably exceeding, if we have calculated 
rightly its unnumbered lines, any one of the Shakespeare plays. 
And while some less prominent and important details of the 
original narrative might be retrenched, one which it does 
not speak well for Dr. Bridges’ dramatic instinct to have 
omitted, might very well b3 utilised. Dr. Johnson, in com- 
menting on As You Like It, regrets that Shakespeare did 
not give us the discourse by which the “old religious man” 
turned the usurping Duke from the error of his ways. Perhaps 
the great master felt it to be beyond even his power to repro- 
duce so powerful a sermon. But Dr. Bridges might have fitly 
ended his tragedy by puttirg into Nero’s mouth a soliloquy 
which should have had for its central thought those weighty 
words with which the great historian records the matricide’s 
haste to return to Neapolis, after the accomplishment of his 
dreadful crime. He went because he could not bear to stay, 
“because the aspects of places change not, as do the looks of 
men, and he had ever before his eyes the dreadful sight of that 
sea, of those shores.” In Nero, he is represented as return- 
ing to Rome, and as purposing to attend on the morrow the 
spectacle and the games. 

It is in the presentation of character that Dr. Bridges’ 
strength shows itself. Six, at least, of the nineteen dramatis 
persone which he brings upon the stage are portrayed 
with an individualising force which leaves little to be 
desired. Nero himself is necessarily the central, but not 
the most striking figure. All his greatness was the greatness 
of position. Heis a fit subject for tragedy ; not for any strength, 
even of wickedness, in himself, for in another station he would 
have been but a commonplace profligate or criminal, but for the 
strangeness of fate which made a vicious boy, not without a tinge 
of madness in his brain, the master of the civilised world. 
Seneca, the worldly self-seeking philosopher, and Burrhus, the 
bluff soldier, whose religion and morality go little beyond the 
limits of the military sacramentuin, are simple characters which 
the dramatist portrays with vigorous stroke, though he does not 
depart from the traditional conception of them. In Agrippina 
we have an ambition which has overreached itself, in the 
moment when Nemesis comes upon it. On the minor char- 
acters of Otho and Poppaea more subtlety of delineation has 
been expended. The latter, indeed, we should be inclined to 
say, as a creation of the dramatist, is the most distinct proof of 
Dr. Bridges’ power. The representation of Otho embodies that 
more favourable conception of his character, to which Tacitus 
gives a certain countenance, and which is not out of harmony 
with some of the main incidents of his life, especially with 
the noble act of self-sacrifice—noble, if we accept the Roman 
view of suicide—with which it was closed. We might add to 
our list both Britannicus and Octavia, ill-starred brother and 
sister, whose unhappy lot is pictured with no little pathos. In 
the language of Nero, there is sometimes a strong Shakespearean 
tinge. Britannicus, for instance, has been complaining that 
Nero uses the liberty of a feast to insult him, and then resents 
his freedom in repelling the insult. Agrippina answers :— 

“True: the liberty 

Should cover it ; but in thy veins there runs 

That which outcries thy speech ; which, wert thou dumb, 

Would speak thee guilty, and fiery-tongued proclaim 

Thy needful sentence.” 
Britannicus, we may remind readers who may not keep in 
memory the intricate pedigree of the Caesars, was the son and heir 
of Claudius, set aside by the intrigues of Agrippina in favour of 
her son. A few lines further the unhappy lad complains :— 


“ Wronged have I been by all, and none can right me, 
All have been false to me, save sorrow only.”’ 


. Nero. By Robert Bridges. London: Edward Bumpus.—Eros and Psyche. 
A Poem in Twelve Measures. By Robert Bridges. London: Bell and Sons. 1385. 
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And here is a fine soliloquy, in which Agrippina, furious to see 
her power slipping from her, meditates, and yet half refuses to 
meditate, the crime which will bring it back to her :— 


“Men love the name of Brutus. The first Brutus 
Slew his own son; the last his Caosar. Ha! 
’*Tis madness; nay, that’s not my thought, not that. 
*Twould fright the world that there should be a woman 
Who could slay Czesar and son in one. Nay, nay, 
That lies beyond all fate. Yet, short of that— 
O blood, thou sacrament and bond of Nature, 
Look to the strain; summon thy best allies, 
Thy yearnings and thy shudderings, thy terrors, 
And dreams of dread; marshal the myriad fingers 
Of scorn ard hate; else, O thy rottenness 
Will out.” 


And here, again, is the complaint of Britannicus :— 


“ Surely there’s none 
In ail the Empire can show cause to stand 
And weigh his woe with mine. Find me the man 
If such there be, that hath an only sister 
*Spoused to a murderer and adulterer, 
Who hates her virtue, since it shames pretext 
To cast her off: or, if such man be found, 
Hath he for mother one that slew his father 
And threats him with like death ? or if all this 
Be matched in one, hath he no remedy ? 
Is his speech treason ? is his silence treason ? 
Is he quite friendless, helpless ? 
Forbidden to budge a foot from the dread forms 
Of crime and anguish ? ’Mongst his lesser wrongs 
Hath he this brag, that he hath been robbed, as I, 
Of the empire of the world? O happy hinds 
Who toil under clear skies, and for complaint 
Discuss long hours, low wages, meagre food, 
Hard beds, and sc nty covering: ye who trail 
A pike in German swamps, or shield your heads 
On Asian sands, I’d welcome all your grief 
So I might taste the common nameless joys 
That ye light-heartedly so lightly prize, 
And know not what a text for happiness 
Lies in a thoughtless laugh.” 


There is unquestionable power in these passages, and the 
expression is fairly adequate, though the verse never rises to a 
really high level. 

In Hros and Psyche, Dr. Bridges has had an easier task, 
which he has accomplished with considerable success. The 
story is, he tells us, “done into English from the Latin of 
Apuleius.” The original admits, it must be allowed, of consider- 
able improvement. It is full of the false taste which is one of 
the chief defects of Silver Latinity, and is particularly con- 
spicuous in the African school of literature. He tells the story, 
which is remarkably beautiful and significant, with little or no 
appreciation of its higher meaning, and he offers a fair field for 
those who would give it in a better form. This has been repeatedly 
done,—by Mrs. Tighe, for instance, in a poem now forgotten, 
but of considerable merit, published in the early part of the 
century; recently by Mr. Pater, in very beautiful prose, in his 
romance of Marius the Epicurean; and now in the volume 
before us. All Dr. Bridges’ changes and additions, indeed, are 
not improvements. When Apuleius, for instance, says of Psyche 
that, whereas her sister, though of fairest appearance, could yet 
be adequately celebrated by human praises, she was of a beauty 
so conspicuous that from the poverty of human speech it could 
not be described or sufficiently extolled, he is clear, though, 
perhaps, commonplace. But his English paraphrase is certainly 
a little obscure :— 

“ But of that youngest one, the third princess, 
There is no likeness; since she was as far 
Removed from beauty as is ugliness, 
Though on the side where heavenly wonders are, 
Ideals out of being and above, 
Which music worships, but if love should love, 
*Tis, as the poet saith, to love a star.” 
On the other hand, Apuleius, with all his florid ornament, never 
wrote anything like the following :— 
“Fair was the sight; for now though fall an hour 
The sun had sunk she saw a wondrous light 
In shifting colour to the zenith tower, 
And grow more gorgeous ever and more bright. 
Bathed in the warm and comfortable glow, 
The fair delighted queen forgot her woe, 
And watched the unwonted pageant of the night. 


Broad and low down, where last the sun had been, 
A wealth of orange gold was thickly shed, 

And touching that a curtain pale of green, 

Like apples are before their rinds grow red : 

Then to the height the variable hue 

Of rose and pink and crimson freaked with blue, 
And olive-bordered clouds o’er lilac led. 


High in the oppostd West the wondering moon 
All silvery green in flying green was fleeced ; 








SE 
And round the blazing South tiie splendour soon 


Caught all the heaven, and ran to North and East ; 
And Aphrodite knew this thing was wrought 

By great Poseidon, and she took the thought 

She would go see with whom he kept his feast,” 


But why is this fine bit followed up by two stanzas of which 
the two following lines are sufficient sample P— 

“ Speic, and Thoé, Glaucé and Actma, 

Taira, Melit? and Amphinomi.’’ 

—a catalogue of names which sounds well enough in the Greek 
or Latin hexameter, but ill suits the English rhythm. A mor 
unnecessary interpolation—for it is wholly an interpolation— 
could hardly be. This is, however, but a small blemish in what 
is, on the whole, a very tasteful and genuinely poetical piece of 
work. 





LOVE’S MARTYR.* 
Love’s Martyr is a tale of considerable power, as well as of con- 
siderable weakness. We conclude that Miss Alma Tadema hag 
but a superficial knowledge of men, and it was a mistake for her 
to tell the story under the disguise of a man’s person. “ Edward 
Field” is a woman in a man’s shape, and no man who reads 
it, and who has also read John Halifax, Gentleman, can doubt 
for a moment that he is undergoing the same fate which he 
underwent a great many years ago when he read that in. 
teresting novel, and discovered to his cost that John Halifax 
had a woman’s heart and mind under a man’s exterior. And 
even the ideal hero of this tale, Sebastian Erle, is a woman’s 
idol rather than a man. The idol, like the imaginary narrator, 
is absolutely unreal. We ure quite unable to believe in either 
of them,—the idol, because he is only the masculine ideal of 
a girl; the narrator, because ke is the girl herself, suffering 
and feeling what she would suppose a man in that position 


likely to suffer and feel, but most assuredly not what in sucha posi- 


tion a man would suffer and fee]. Still, with these faults, which 
are great, it cannot be denied that Miss Alma Tadema has con- 
ceived her heroine very powerfully, and set forth her conception 
with much vigour, though the early part of the tale, previous to 
her heroine’s marriage, is much better than the latter part 
of it, which is very melodramatic. The picture of the squire’s 
family, of the old-world coarseness of the elders, of the paltry, 
mincing insincerities and spitefulness of the beauty, of the brutal 
disgust felt for the French-born niece and the cruelty with which 
almost all the family treat her (though that may be a little ex- 
aggerated), is very vivid and effective, and adds greatly to the 
strength of the early portion of the story. The greatest power, 
however, is shown in the picture of aa ill-regulated, neglected, 
passionate character, full of impetuousness and fervour, in its 
first awakening to life and love. The false appearance of 
peaceful tranquillity into which Rosamund falls when her 
quieter affections are awakened, and the gleams of passion 
which show that her old stormy heart is beating there 
little changed after all, all culminating in the very power: 
ful scene in which she casts herself, as it were, at the 
feet of her idol, and entreats even for dishonour rather than 
neglect,—all this is painted with a freshness that gives us great 
hope of even greater evidence of literary powerin future. Rosa- 
mund after her marriage does not strike us as at all equal to 
Rosamund in her girlhood. Probably Miss Alma Tadema 
has here been in want of a kind of experience of which the 
place is hardly to be supplied by mere imagination. But Rosa- 
mund, proud, down-trodden, and ardent, passionate at heart, and 
yet able to lead a sort of half-simulated life of peaceful and affec- 
tionate duty, while perfectly conscious that, if opportunity offers, 
she will sacrifice every other obligation without a scruple to the 
claims of passion, is a character sufficiently within the scope of 
an imaginative girl’s grasp, to admit of very forcible delineation 
by our authoress. What men, perhaps unjustly, regard as the 
hypocrisy of women whose affections are deep and sincere without 
being the most potent part of their character, simply because men 
are unable to conceive that the external life can be so completely 
brought into conformity with one set of feelings, while another 
and more powerful set of feelings are steadily suppressed, is, in 
Rosamund’s case, painted with great strength by Miss Alma 
Tadema. But the power of the story virtually ends with 
Rosamund’s marriage. After that we have little but poor and 
ordinary melodrama. We must give some illustration of the 
force of the story, and are compelled to take it from the picture 
of the cruelty of the coarse squire and his wife and daughter to 





* Love's Martyr, By Laurence Alma Tadema, London: Longmans, 1386. 
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y have been disappointed by Sebastian 


d, when the 
Rosamun aging himself to her:— 


Erle’s departure without eng 


d appeared among us, I stood up and leant against 
— is aanes side. She was in a wretched plight, 
the —s control, miserably trembling, her dear face still stained 
bereft hs rs; and I looked away, for it was more than I could bear. 
ee eae haghed heartily. ‘Eb, Miss Mop! you’d be worth six- 
oe vn hour in the fields, to scare the birds away.’—‘ Mr. Merry, 
Pun surprised that you should be laughing,’ whined his wife. ej 
Hit a crying sight—and a new dress too! I'll catch you in good 
< thes again, you heathen! Off with-it to-morrow, and rumple and 
pc le as you will in your old raga, yon may scream before you 
yo po toe “ Once and for all, Mr. Merry, I’ve had enough of wild- 
cats about the house; you must put the girl oui to work. She’ll 
rin us all before she’s done. Lord Almighty ! I don’t know what 
T’ve done to deserve this !’—‘ You talk of impossibilities, Matilda, 
interrupted the Squire. ‘ I’m not over-fond of the French piece 
myself ; but I said I’d feed and house her, and stay here she shall 
till the day she’s married.’—‘ Married ?’? screamed Mrs. Merry, 
‘married ? Look at her, and show me the fool that ’ud buy such a 
ain!’ Mis3 Anne, who had been examining her nails for the last 
five minutes, suddenly leant forward, and after staring throngh me 
awhile, as she might have stared at a blank wall, devoted herself 
once again to her finger-tips. * If you want her married, Mr. Merry,’ 
meanwhile pursued his lady, ‘take my advice. Send the girl to work 
at the farm, or make a kitchenmaid of her, and perhaps one of our 
men ll take a fancy toher. If you think I'll ever try to make a 
gentleman’ s wife of her again, you’re mistaken; I tell you I won’t, 
and that’s gospel truth.’ I looked at Rosamund, and I thought she 
did not hear; she was leaning upon a side table, some way back, 
with her face in her hands; and she seemed so still that I hoped she 
was gradually recovering her self-command. ‘ Gad, Matilda,’ chuckled 
the Squire, ‘I can’t see that you’ve done much that way.’—‘ Can’t 
gee, can’t you, Mr. Merry !’ whined his spouse, ‘can’t you? (After 
the manner of many couples, this worthy pair made it a point of 
honour never to bs one iu temper ; it was ever up and down, like a 
pair of scales.) ‘And what more would you have me do? Didn’t I 
get her to look decent ? didn’t I deck her, and put her best side out ? 
and tell lies about her? and leave her alone with him—which I 
couldn’t do more, seeing they were together from the moment they 
got up till they went to bed at night? Did ever woman do more to 
make a man marry agirl? I was a mighty fool to try and sell such 
acracked kettle. And for all that I thought at one time he was 
hooked, I see now plain enough that he was just having a nice little 
game, as young men are apt to do with girls that aren’t worth their 
food. I’d catch him treating a daughter of mine so; it’s as good as 
saying, ‘She’s not fit to bo a gentleman’s wife, so I’ll even 
have my fling, and let who will take her after!’ I stood 
ap and made a step forward, for I saw what was coming. 
Rosamund had been listening to every word with a deathly stillness, 
her hands strained against her heart, her white face stretched 
forward, horribly intent. At the last words, she sprang suddenly 
upon Mrs. Merry and held her down with passionate strength, glaring 
upon her with eyes distended by rage, and clenched teeth gleaming 
between her thin-drawn lips. The poor lady raised a piercing shriek, 
which Anne faintly echoed, clutching, sick with fright, at the back of 
her chair. ‘Say those words again,’ groaned Rosamund, in a hoarse, 
vibrating voice. ‘Say those words again, you wicked woman; all 
again, that I may understand.’—‘ George!’ gasped the lady for all 
answer, ‘Geurge! save me! she will kill me, save me!’ and the 
Squire, roused from his amazement, seized Rosamund by the waist, 
wrenched her off his wife with a cruel jerk, and flung her like a dog 
upon the floor. For an instant all was still. My heart gave an 
agonising leap, then I thought it ceased beating ; my face was wet 
and cold, and [ Jeant for support against the chimneypiece. My 
eyes saw nothing buat the still body of my dear love, and all around 
was grey emptiness. Suddenly a little stream of blood began to 
trickle slowly from under her cheek; she had fallen with her head 
against a carved stool. I tvok her in my arms, and lifted her to the 
sofa; Janet, too, was there, and we rubbed her hands and wiped the 
wound. ‘Rosamund!’ I cried, forgetting all but her, ‘ Rosamund, 
my dear girl, look up!’ She stretched out both hands, her eyelids 
quivered, and her lips smiled faintly. ‘Sebastian, she said. I looked 
at Janet. ‘Call her—you.’ Janet kissed her forehead, calling her 
gently. Suddenly she sat up and pressed hereyes. ‘Ah, Mr. Field,’ 
she murmured, ‘is it you?’ and she gave me her hand. ‘ Tell me, 
you are kind, is it true what she said ?—that I am not fit? that he 
scorns me ?’—‘ No,’ [ replied, ‘it is not true; he holds you in high 
esteem.’ ‘Tell me,’ she said again, ‘tell me what they meant. I 
hardly heard ; I could not understand. But was he only good to me 
because she made him? and did she try to make him marry me ? 
Oh, shame! Tell me what she meant !’—‘ Let it be, Miss Rosamund !’ 
I promptly answered; ‘think no more of it. She’s a mad old woman, 
and she doesn’t mean a word she says.’ I say again, I had forgotten 
all save Rosamund; but suddenly I was startled by a little cry of 
anger and a well-known titter. I jumped to my feet, and faced my 
forgotten audience.—‘ Mr. Edward Field,’ quaked forth Mrs. Merry, 
‘you'll oblige me by never looking at me again !’—‘ Hey, my smart 
fellow!’ swore the Squire; ‘there’s Mrs. Merry and there’s the door. 
Ask pardon, or I throw you out !’—‘Sir,’ I answered coldly, ‘I’m 
sorry I was such a fool as to forget where I was, and I certainly ask 
Mrs. Merry to excuse the carelessness which allowed her to overhear 
me. If you want more, I’m sorry I can’t oblige you. Good evening.’ I 
bowed with extra ceremony, and was half way towards the door, 
when Anne exclaimed: ‘Papa! you're not going to waste this 
chance ? Let him take his “dear girl’’ away with him, anda blessing 
with her. —‘ By G——,’ cried the Squire; ‘there’s truth in that! 
Young man, you’ve chosen to defend my niece at the risk of so much 
already, that you deserve some reward. Take her as a free gift. 
From this day forth, I tell you, the scullery and the yard shall break 


her fine spirit ; take her now, or wait and make the drudge your 
wife ; it’s all one to me. I only remember that you call yourself a 
gentleman.’ ” 

That is a fair specimen of the force with which the 
coarse old squire and his family are drawn. It is im- 
possible to give any extract adequately portraying the char- 
acter of Rosamund, which is the most powerful conception 
of the story, without a great deal more explanation and revela- 
tion than would be fair to the author. But we must add that 
the title, Love's Martyr, does not seem to us wellchosen. Rosa- 
mund is, we suppose, indicated by the title. But she certainly 
was not love’s martyr, or she would have died rather than be 
false to the dominant passion of her life. If she was a martyr at 
all, she was a martyr to her determination to marry a man whom 
she could not love, though she felt a strong regard for him, 
rather than disappoint his wishes and endure her own loneliness. 
To the passion which she cherished so wildly, and which she 
continued to cherish even after her marriage, that marriage was 
a treachery. And certainly the language of martyrdom, as 
applied to her, is a complete misnomer. 


THE STORY OF CATHERINE.* 

THOsE who remember the publication of A Lost Love, some twenty 
years ago, must feel an eager curiosity to read another story by the 
same writer, who need hardly have kept to her pseudonym of 
“ Ashford Owen,” since in the new edition of her first book she 
has revealed her real name. But though it is not announced on 
the title-page, we should have little difficulty in identifying her 
very characteristic style, and in recognising the same painting 
of a woman’s love, and of that resigned sadness with which the 
pain and travail of a passionate soul are but half concealed. A 
dumb faithfulness to some obscure but obstinately pursued ideal 
of duty is the chief trait in the heroine of this short and sad- 
coloured story, as in Georgie, the broken-hearted child of A Lost 
Love. Both love with that idolatry which for the time seems a 
true and satisfying religion; both are ready for martyrdom to 
prove their faith in the men they have set up as deities. The 
history of Georgie’s “ lost love,” while more acceptable to our 
poetic sense than that of Catherine’s, is, however, less miserably 
true to human failure and shortcoming. 

There is little, but there is some difference, after all these 
years of silence, in the author’s estimate of woman’s réle. We 
cannot believe that Georgie married to James Erskine would 
have “ caught up the whole of love and uttered it, and bidden 
adieu for ever,” as did Catherine when, after a week’s honey- 
moon, she perceived the lower side of Mark Avron. The 
strength, the blindness, of these passionate girls is equal; but 
the mean scampishness of Catherine’s idol degrades her love, and 
she passes into the unromantic class of embittered and fractious 
wives, beloved of no reader, however well drawn, however tragic 
in their blighted lives. Since Miss Ogle’s first story appeared, 
we have passed through several phases of novel literature. The 
taste for that false realism which professedly excludes all ideal 
conceptions of life, is threatened with eclipse by the false 
romance that is galvanised by ghosts, and we are supping 
hengrily on the falsest horrors and chimeras. The Story of 
Catherine is a page of every-day experience in which, truly, are 
enough unsolved problems, hints of destiny, broken lights 
and sud failures, to rouse the deepest pity. The draped 
simplicity of Miss Ogle’s actors is a proof of her power, 
and never suggests sketchiness of style, though it is occa- 
sionally abrupt, and never eloquent. The reader is haunted 
by despondency ; he would fain deny the truthfulness of 
this patch of arid life, from which pretences are exiled. No 
one “makes-believe”’ throughout its pages, least of all the 
author; and though we have spoken of the “ draped simplicity,” 
the reticence in speech of her personages and their submission 
to convention, they are direct enough and cynical enough in 
their conduct for the most realistic taste. It is, indeed, a book 
painfully unflinching in its criticism of modern life, though 
entirely free from ostentatiously realistic descriptions, and puritan 
in its scorn of the weakness, as of the coarseness, which under- 
lies our best social varnish. 

The story opens at Algiers, where Mr. and Mrs. Ormslie and 
their daughter Catherine live, in what had been a Moorish 
dwelling, at Mustapha Supérieur. Almost immediately the 
serpent appears in this paradise, in the person of Mark Avron, 
who, with his sister, Mrs. Fletcher, have been warmly welcomed 

















* The Story of Catherine. By the Author of ‘‘ A Lost Love” (“ Ashford Owen’). 
London: Macmillan and Co, 1885. 
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by Mrs. Ormslie as the children of an old friend, long 
lost sight of. Within ten days of their arrival at Algiers, 
the scheming sister plans that her wild and spendthrift 
brother Mark should marry the heiress, Catherine. The 
facility with which she falls a prey to Mark’s half-indifferent 
courtship, is accounted for in one of those sentences which com- 
plete a portrait in a few words. ‘Catherine had remained a 
child longer than most girls; the material ease and comfort of 
her life had contributed to make her indolent,”—and of such 
luxurious indolence is oftenest born the tenacious and over- 
powering passion which wrecked Catherine’s life. Her rapid en- 
tanglement in the snares set for her by Mrs. Fletcher is well 
contrived. How could she escape from the needy, well-mannered 
brother and sister, who, when alone, “ talked of money—always 
money—of debts, of investments, of the embarrassments of 
others no better off than themselves, and then fell to speaking 
of the simple, unworldly people they were to meet on the 
morrow.” ‘Ten years ago, Mrs. Fletcher “had made a very 
worldly marriage, but had won a certain respect from all around 
her by her steadfast endurance of the lot which she had chosen. 
She was separated row from a drunkard, with whom neither 
man nor woman could safely associate. The world’s verdict 
was, that no one had ever behaved more wisely under very cruel 
circumstances.” 

Of course, a long day’s pleasuring was soon arranged. by Mrs. 
Fletcher’s tact, and the Numidian mausoleum built by Juba for 
his wife Selene and himself, was chosen as the object for a drive. 
Captain Avron’s love-making is finely touched, and the scene in 
which he makes his first advances has a charm and originality of 
its own which we wish we could illustrate by adequate quotation. 
The hesitation displayed by Mark in urging his rather base suit 
in the scene to which we refer, is an example of Miss Ogle’s fine 
analysis of mixed motives, and of her pity even when she scorns 
her shifty adventurer. The arrival of the real hero, Walter 
Johnstone, a faultless monster of unselfishness and paternality, 
if the word may be coined, cured Mark’s hesitations. A day or 
two later, his “ silver tongue took her heart fast prisoner,” as he 
and Catherine talked in the shadiest nook of the garden. “A 
little wind sprang up and the leaves whispered round them, and 
seemed to promise secrecy when Mark kissed Catherine.” 
Indeed, the cloud of secrecy soon settled on the rash child. 
Passion teaches fast. A sting of jealousy when she found 
a mysterious telegram about ‘Camilla,’ a mare in which 
Mark was interested, drove her, suddenly capable of a woman’s 
resolve, to look for him at his hotel in Algiers. Leaving her 
maid in the street, she asked Mark to go into a church, and, of 
course, pledged herself more irrevocably than before she had 
doubted him, to be his wife. Her parents, warned by Colonel 
Johnstone, had forbidden an engagement. She knelt with Mark 
at a side altar, and said, “ If God will, you shall be my husband.” 
No amount of folly is impossible in real life, though it must be 
limited for purposes of art in well-constructed stories; and it is 
hard to be satisfied with the affectionate idiocy of her parents, 
who sent Catherine to Scotland in search of health with Mrs. 
Fletcher, warned as they had been by the wise but ever in- 
efficient Walter Johnstone. A train of circumstances facilitate 
a secret marriage between Mark and Catherine, and so disposed 
of her parents that it remained unknown; and she had to endure 
her husband’s tyranny and misconduct without even the 
support of favourable gossip. The first week of the honey- 
moon brought the knowledge to Catherine “that fancy and 
imagination are not love, that passion is not tenderness :”— 

“This was marriage. Mark was not quite so sweet-tempered as 
she had fancied. This haven of bliss was not quite a haven of rest. 
She was a good deal jarred. Mark, half stupefied with wine, bad not 
quite effaced the recollection of Mark angry. The small, close room 
was a novel experience to her. She, bred in luxury, had never before 
been in a very ordinary, little, sea-side lodging. How she longed for 
the touch of her father’s hand, the clasp of her mother’s arms! She 
went into the sitting-room aud sat at the window (the only large 
window in the rooms which they had taken). She had never before 
known so much of the discomforts incident upon a small house. She 
moved softly, that Mark, whose room was close by, might not hear 
her. When she saw through the chinks of the door that his candle 
was extinguished, she opened the window. Her brain was in a whirl. 
Married! far away from her mother and without her father’s know- 
ledge. To save Mark’s life, and that life was now very vigorous and 
wilful. How hastily she had acted! She drove back from herself 
the thought of these last weeks. She shut the window and returned 


to her room. Wonderfully great had her father and mother become 
to her. She had never known their wisdom until now.”’ 


There is little ingenuity in the sequel of the story. No 
obvious and shallow remedies are found for Catherine’s dull but 








deadly pain, as she slowly understands what she has done and 
what her husband is. She is for the most part passiye and 
observant of conventions, and true to that habit of self-reg 
including husband-respect, which is so useful in binding social 
ties and bridling unseemly anger; but twice she shows her 
agony with a passion that startles us, and that suddenly reveals 
the depths of suffering through which she has passed durin 
the years of her quiet patience. Her figure grows tragic in the 
mean environment of her commonplace life when Mark’s yp. 
faithfulness is at last clear to her. He cowers before her— 
true bully in his cowardice; and even Walter Johnstone ig 
somewhat contemptible when he bids her forgive her hus. 
band. Indeed, this is a fault in the book. Right is hardly 
justified by Catherine’s attitude. There is a certain helpless 
weakness of reaction in her consent to condone her husband's 
misconduct, and the final impression is profoundly sad,—gaq 
with that poignant sadness which attends the sense of irre. 
parableness, and of injustice that cannot be righted. We 
do not say that the book is pessimistic. Throughout, the echoes 
of religion are too audible for despair; yet, were it not for 
glimpses of such characters as that of Scour Clémence, The 
Story of Catherine would be but a study of shadows, with only 
light enough to make them visible. Perhaps the strongest 
impression left by the book is that men and women born “in 
society” can never escape from its chains, which are more 
binding than trath, or duty, or love. For neither truth, nor duty, 
nor love restored Catherine to her husband. “ By the birth of a 
child she gave ‘a hostage to fortune,’ and is outwardly Mark 
Avron’s contented wife,”—so ends the story, striking in its 
unflinching presentation, without gloss, of thwarted yet never 
disciplined passion. Whatever its faults, on which we have not 
cared to dwell, it stands out from the innumerable and mono- 
tonous mass of fiction as an original study, as different from 
other novels as is its heroine from the young women of the 
Row, the hunting-field, or the ball-room. 





TWO BOOKS ON FRENCH HISTORY.* 
Ever and anon we are told, not so much by fervent Bona- 
partists as by fervent believers in the goodness of human nature, 
that some day there will appear a Life of the First Napoleon 
which will finally dispose of the Jupiter Scapin, or “ grandiose 
Dick Turpin,” theory of him. Let us hope so. Gladly would we 
believe that for a number of years the world was terrorised by, 
and the bulk of the French nation enamoured of, a personality 
somewhat better than one that, as Emerson puts it, “ did all 
that in him lay to live and thrive without moral principle.” 
Yet there is no denying that nine out of ten recent contribu- 
tions to the personal history of Napoleon, throwing a flood of 
light from private sources upon his career and motives, tend to 
strengthen, rather than to weaken, the prevalent view of him as 
being a colossal Murdstone at the best, if not the Attila of 
modern European democracy. And the cry is, still they come. 
Here we have another indictment, and a severe one, of the public 
career of Napoleon from the pen—or, to be strictly accurate, to 
all appearance from the pen—of M. Claude Fauriel, who 
died in 1844, Professor of Foreign Literature at the Sor- 
bonne, and who, about the beginning of the century, was 
for a short time secretary to Fouché, Napoleon’s Minister 
of Police. It deals with the events which foreshadowed 
and preceded the destruction of the Republic, and the con- 
spiracies, real or feigned, which are identified with such names 
as those of the Duc d’Enghien, Pichégru, Moreau, and Georges 
Cadoudal, and gives a vivid, though fragmentary, account of 
the trial of the two last. M. Lalanne, who edits this narrative, 
has a rather curious story to tell of how it came into his posses- 
sion. Some years ago, Condorcet's papers fell into M. Lalanne’s 
hands, on being offered to the library of the French Institute. 
While arranging them, he came upon an anonymous manuscript 
without any general title, and the subject of which—already 
indicated— bore no relation to the papers with which it was tied up. 
M. Lalanne was much struck with “the generous sentiments that 
pervaded the manuscript, the vigour of style, the elevation of 
ideas, and the correctness of views which it revealed,” but was 
unable to identify the authorship. In 1883, after the death of 
M. and Madame Mohl, the papers of Fauriel, who was a2 
intimate friend of theirs, were sent to the Institute. ‘ Being 





* The Last Days of the Consulate. From the French of M. Fauriel. Edited by 
M. L. Lalanne. London: S. Low and Co. 1885.—The Court of France in the 
Sixteenth Century, 1514-1559. By Catherine Charlotte, Lady Jackson. 2 vols. 
London: Richard Bentley and Son, 1886, 
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charged with the arrangement of this mass of correspondence, 

aotes, drafts, and fragments, 1 had already examined a score of 

poxes without having my attention arrested by anything, when 

{came upon a page dating from the writer’s youth, and in a hand 

entirely different from the documents I had already inspected. 

It was the draft of a letter which he had addressed to his friend 

Villers in 1893. At the first glance I recognised so striking a 

resemblance, or, I should say, such complete identity with the 

manuscript, that doubt wae not possible. Letter and manuscript 

came from the same hand, from the hand of Fauriel.” M. 

Lalanne further explains how inall probability the Fauriel manu- 

script got mixed up with the Condorcet papers. ‘“ For many 

years,” he says, “an unbroken intimacy had subsisted between 

Fauriel and Madame de Condorcet. At the death of the latter, 

in September, 1822, they were still living in the same house, 
and their books and papers were in common, like their existence. 

The manuscript, either because it was forgotten, or for some 
other cause, remained in the hands of Madame O'Connor, and 
by that circuitous route reached the library of the Institute.” 

Fauriel, belonging to the same “ set” as Madame de Staél and 
Benjamin Constant, was filled with their detestation of the 
First Napoleon. It is only fair to bear this in mind, and, when 
dealing with Fauriel’s ~‘ facts,” to remember that he obtained 
them essentially from one quarter, and that the reverse of Bona- 
partist. He never, indeed, disguises his animus. At the same 
time, his narrative, or rather narratives, are eminently valuable 
asacorrective to M. Thiers’s. <A perusal of the first chapter, 
containing a historical sketch of the events which preceded and 
foreshadowed the destruction of the Republic, justifies Fauriel’s 
editor in warmly eulogising the picture of that meeting of the 
Senate at which the prolongation of the Consulate to twenty 
years was voted. On that occasion, Bonaparte had recourse to 
a plebiscitum to get himself named Consul for life, “ knowing 
how easy it is to make the exercise of the national sovereignty 
by an already enslaved people only a further resource for 
tyranny, and an additional mockery of liberty.” Bonaparte, all 
through those of his intrigues which upset the Republic, played a 
miserable part, ending in a display of positive poltroonery, which 
has never been better described than by De Quincey in one of 
his best outbreaks of literary passion. Still better than this 
chapter are its successors, which detail the various events that 
led up to the suicide (?) of Pichégru, the death of Cadoudal, 
andthe banishmentof Moreau. M. Fauriel seems to us to make 
good the leading part of his case, that the “ conspiracy ” against 
Bonaparte’s Government—so far at least as Moreau had any 
part in it—was got up mainly by Bonaparte himself, with a 
view to getting rid of the one soldier who, after the death of 
Hoche, seemed capable of being a formidable rival to him. M. 
Fauriel puts this point with great skill :— 

“The truth is,” he says, “that the men with whom Moreau sym- 
pathised in politics were only five or six, who formed a portion of 
the minority of the Senate, and that he had communications with 
only two or three of these. Their confidences were confined to 
barren aspirations towards a better state of things than that actually 
existing, and ¢qually barren regrets for the latter; this they regurded 
és shameful or fatal for France, and nevertheless it was only the 
prelude to a still more deplorable condition. Neither Moreau nor 
this handful of men had any settled plan of opposition to all that 
Bonaparte was preparing to do, or for the undving of what he had 
already accomplished ; they had neither the means nor the courage for 
the task ; and, if I am not mistaken, he who had won battles did not 
display less weakness and irresolution in the course of these commn- 
nications than others. Bonaparte could not have regarded them as 
conspiracies had he not felt that bis projects and his conduct were 
legitimate sources of conspiracy. Moreau found all his pleasure in 
the repose and indolence of domestic life ; he avoided every appearance 
of action, and wus, in fact, as harmless as he seemed. He was 
regarded with universal favour, aud so great was the general apathy 
aud cowardice, that people seemed to be pleased with him for dis- 
guising from himself the state of the Republic, and appearing uncon- 
scions of Bonaparte’s fears and suspicions, however vain they were.” 
But for Moreau’s indolence, he might have made a much more 
considerable figure in French history than he did. His defence, 
when he was placed on his trial, which is given in M. Fauriel’s 
volume, is dignified and able enough, however, to atone for a 
considerable number of weaknesses. 

A writer of a very different sort from M. Fauriel is the inde- 
fatigable Lady Jackson; and she writes upon a very different 
subject. She gives us two more of her invariably handsome, well- 
printed, and well-illustrated volumes on French Court life. This 
time she deals with the France of the first half of the sixteenth 
century (from 1514 to 1559), the France that brings back memo- 
ries of Francis I. and Henri Quatre, of Henry VIII. and Charles 


Marot and Etienne Dolet, of Louise of Savoy and Diana of 
Poitiers, of the follies of the Field of the Cloth of Gold, the 
disaster of Pavia, and that brigand orgy, the Sack of Rome. 
Lady Jackson is still the Lady Jackson we have reviewed a dozen 
times,—industrious, but not perfecta ad unguem, writing a 
piebald Franco-English style, taking an unaffected delight in 
describing upholstery and millinery, aud making naive observa- 
tions on life and literature. How like Lady Jackson to write, 
and how important for her readers to know, that,— 

“ Marguerite of Navarre was always remarkable for the e'egance 
and suitableness of her toilettes, for correcting by her superior good 
taste the fondness of Queen Elenore for elaborate ornamentation. 
Lake, or dark-crimson (laque foncée), appears to have been her 
favourite colour, as she frequently wore it on great occasions. On 
thut of her daughter’s marriage, she wore a cotillon, or under-dress, 
of that shade, a rich Venetian satin, embroidered and fringed with gold. 
This cotillon, called by the Venetians a carpetta, was always, it 
appears, a handsome and expensive garment. Ladies of the upper 
bourgeoisie were permitted to wear it. Over it the Queen of Navarre 
wore a long train of velvet of the same colour, lined with white satin, 
and fringed with gold. Her coiffe, to which was attached a long veil 
of gold tissue, was of netted gold riband, bordered with jewels— 
diamonds and rubies probably—ber stomacher, cordeliére, earrings, 
necklace, &c., being composed of those gems.” 

Then how easy, and how like our author, to dismiss Dolet’s 
friend, Rabelais, as “ that coarse, licentious writer”! Yet Lady 
Jackson, though neither original, nor profound, nor acccurate, 
always gives one the notion of doing her best according to her 
lights, and so she seldom sinks quite to the level of the book- 
maker. In the present volumes, the stories of both Francis I. 
and Charles of Bourbon are, notwithstanding blemiskes of style, 
really well told. This work, like its predecessors, reminds us that 
France, in spite of changes and revolutions, has remained true 
to her worship of “the Goddess Lubricity.” Francis I. was as 
much her devotee as M. Zola’s vulgar heroes. One wonders 
how often Lady Jackson has, in the course of her literary career, 
used the phrase Maitresse-en-litre ? 





THE BISHOP OF RIPON’S ALLEGORIES FOR THE 
YOUNG.* 

Ir would not be fair to criticise these gracefully written tales 
from a merely literary point of view. They were not composed 
for reading at one’s leisure; they are addresses spoken to a 
congregation of children, and written out afterwards. They 
lack, therefore, of necessity some of the literary finish and 
symmetry which the Bishop of Ripon would doubtless have 
given them if he had originally intended them for readers 
instead of hearers. An author is necessarily limited in the 
execution of his task by the object at which he aims. In 
this little book the Bishop of Ripon appears primarily as a 
preacher, and only accidentally, as it were, in the character 
of an author; and what would have been a merit in the 
author would have been a defect in the preacher. This is, of 
course, more especially the case when the hearers are young. 
They may be so interested in the incidents of the story as to 
miss the special point which the preacher wishes to drive home, 
and which might easily have been seized, even by young minds, in 
the leisurely reading of a book. The Bishop of Ripon has there- 
fore pointed the moral of each tale, sometimes only in a few 
barbed sentences; but occasionally, as in “The Ice Island,” the 
interpretation and the aliegory are seen woven together all 
through the story. The stories are not allegories pure and simple, 
nor sermonettes interspersed with tales. The substratum of 
each address is a simple parable from Nature, with occasionally 
the intervention of a visitant from the spiritual realm. Let us 
take the pretty allegory of ‘“‘The Luminous Cross” as au 
illustration of the Bishop’s method. 

It represents some children playing in summer weather in a 
garden among flowers, which are withered by the rays of a 
scorching sun and the handling of the admiring children. ‘The 
children mourn over the premature decay of the flowers, their 
beauty perishing from the very warmth of tke love bestowed 
upon it. The evanescence of earth’s fairest gifts is brought 
vividly before the minds of the children, and they yearn for a 
land where the flowers will ever bloom, and may be handled 
without being hurt. Thus reflecting and dreaming, the children 
retire into an arbour, and see in vision an angel who tells them 
that over the hills which bound their horizon there is a land 
where flowers grow which never fade. But how are the children 
to find their way thither? The difficulty is solved by the angel, 
no longer with the traditional wings, but in the garb of a 











V., of Constable Bourbon and Francis of Guise, of Clement 





* Truth in Tale: Addresses chiefly to Children. By W. Boyd Carpenter, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Ripon, London: Macmillanand Co, 1585, 
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countrywoman, who directs the children on their way till they 
came to a tree on which they would find some tokens hanging, 
which they are to carry with them, and which will guide them 
on their way so long as they are worn in the light. The tokens 
turn out to be little wooden crosses, and the moral turns on the 
use which the children respectively make of these crosses. Those 
who lose them are themselve3 lost in the wood, and thus miss 
their way to the flowery valley. Those who wrap up the crosses 
in the daytime are surprised to find that they no longer give 
out their wonted light to show the way in the dark ; while those 
who not only bear their crosses, but wear them openly in the 
sun, find that the crosses give out a cheering light when the sun 
has set and night has come, showing that the light of the cross 
is derived from the sun. 

In this address the children themselves are made to draw the 
moral from the different points of the story as they proceed. 
The truth, that everything in Nature has its use so long as it 
conforms to the law of its being, and that no one is too humble 
to serve God, the merest apparent drudgery having a place in 
His wise designs if done according to his will, is brought out 
very forcibly in the tale of “The Ivy and the Earth-worms.” 
But here the moral is not quite so obvious as in “ ‘The Luminous 
Cross,” and therefore the Bishop of Ripon points it himself at 
the end of the story. In “ The Ice Island,” already referred to, 
the Bishop mingles a picturesque description of Arctic scenery, 
yielding to the genial influences of warm currents and balmy 
winds, with an eloquent exposition of the parallel effect of the 
Incarnation on the frost bound soil of fallen humanity. 

Truth in Tale is thus a very accurate title for the Bishop of 
Ripon’s volume of addresses, and we welcome them as a refresh- 
ing innovation on the stereotyped style of sermons to children. 
“ Object lessons” have long been recognised as a most useful 
auxiliary in the art of teaching secular knowledge, and we do 
not see why the same method should be considered, as we fear 
it is in some quarters, undignified in the pulpit. The end of 
all teaching is edification, and nothing can properly be con- 
demned as undignified which conduces to that end. 

We should recommend the Bishop of Ripon to try his hand 
ata collection of allegories of the ordinary type. He is evidently 
a sincere lover of Nature and a keen observer of her varied life. 
He has also a lively fancy, and commands a bright and flowing 
style which lends itself admirably to the writing of allegories. 
Adams, and Monro, and Mrs. Alfred Gatty are gone, and they 
have left no worthy successors in the field of religious allegory. 
Why should not the Bishop of Ripon do something to fill the 
gap P 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
- a 

The Origin of the Republican Form of Government in the Uni'ed 
States of America. By Oscar S. Straus. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York and London)—If the author of this book does not seriously believe 
that the earth revolves on its axis subject to the Constitution of the 
United States, heat least ascribes tothe latter a semi-miraculous origin, 
and believes it to possess a greater share of the divine favour than any 
other existing form of government. We were under the impression 
that the Federal and State Constitutions were alike based on the 
ancient Constitution of this realm of England ; but Mr. Straus, going 
toa far higher source, finds their exemplar in the God-given Hebrew 
Commonwealth. So, according to this theory, a theocracy and a 
democracy are convertible terms, and universal suffrage is a divine 
institution. Lord Beaconsfield might agree with him, but what will 
Sir Henry Maine say ? Here is a rhapsody indeed :— 

“Whether we conclude or not that the Republic of the United 
States is the direct heir of the Hebrew Commonwealth, we 
cannot fail to admit that the trials, sufferings, and fortitude of the 
children of Israel, during their long and weary wanderings from the 
land of their oppressors, until the organisation of popular government 
on the banks of the Jordan, have served in no inconsiderable degree 
as a glorious example and inspiring incentive to the American people 
in their heroic struggle for the blessings of civil and religious liberty, 
and that the prophetic warnings of the last Judge of Israel, followed 
by the corroborating revelations of history, furnish in themselves the 
arguments that battered down the absurd doctrine of the ‘ Divine 
Right of Kings,’ and its enslaving corrollaries, ‘Unlimited Submis- 
sion’ and ‘Non-Resistance.’ No one but He who rules the destinies 
of nations could have ordained that the bright sun of Canaan should 
rise again in after ages with refulgent splendour over the vast con- 
tinent of America, and that the pure and unselfish spirit of Moses, 
Joshua, and Samuel sheuld live again in a Franklin, a Washington, 
and an Adams.” 

We are not surprised to learn that this book has found wide 
acceptance in the United States—the absolute demos is as 
greedy of flattery as the absolute monarch—but we do not 
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augur for it any great popularity in this country. True, we 
verging fast towards democracy, and the time may cotuvihigtl 
shall sing our own praises as loudly as some of our American ¢o nie 
sing theirs; but even then we shall probably not take any pestle 
pleasure in the crowing of kindred cocks. In the meanwhile, cypj 
may find some satisfaction in remembering that the Moses ps 
and Samuel of the American Canaan were born Englishmen ea 
subjects of King George, and that none of their successors have been 
their equals. 


The Statesman’s Year-Book (Macmillan), which has now reached 
its twenty-third annual publication, has this year been issued some- 
what later than usual. This circumstance has so obviously been of 
advantage to its editor, Mr. Scott; Keltie, enabling him to give fresh 
and valuable statistics, that we would suggest the propriety of thig 
year-book being published regularly in the future on March ist, about 
which time, under ordinary circumstances, members of Parliament 
and politicians generally settle down to the year’s work. Mr, Keltie 
shows no symptoms of falling off in editorial enterprise or Vigilance, 
but the reverse, He has introduced additional countries, such ag Fiji, 
the Straits Settlements, and the Congo Free State (which figures in the 
table of contents as the “‘ Congou Free State”), into his volume, which 
now comes perilously near one thousand pages, beyond which limit it 
should not go. The references made to the new position of affairsin 
Burmah and to Australasian Federation show Mr. Keltie’s desire to 
have his work thoroughly up to time, as also do the sections re- 
lating to the British Colonies and the navies of the world. The 
articles on France, Great Britain, Russia, Japan, Persia, Tarkey, 
Mexico, and Brazil have either been rewritten, or so carefally 
revised as to be virtually new. In the article on the United King. 
dom, a very succinct statement is given of the leading provisions and 
resulis of the latest Franchise and Redistribution Acts; but we think, 
as we have said in former years, that Mr. Keltie onght to economise 
space by reducing the politico-historical information he supplies, to 
the smallest possible bulk. By the way, why does he not include, 
under the general head of “ Asia,”’ an article on Afghanistan, surelya 
most interesting subject at the present time ? We notice a confusing 
misprint in a table, which purports to show the density of the population 
of the principal States of Europe. England—that is to say, England 
proper—is represented as having 172 persons to the square mile; 
obviously the number ought to be 472. 

Camiola: a Girl with a Fortune. By Justin McCarthy, M.P. 
(Chatto and Windns.)—In this novel we find some of the fine qualities 
for which we are accustomed to look in Mr. Justin McCarthy’s works: 
there is, indeed, more of mere ingenuity in the plot than he usnally 
condescends to use. Nevertheless, the true self, the real, genuine, 
criticai taste of the author, are not revealed by this story as we have 
been accustomed to find them in all that he has done since “ Miss 
Misanthrope,” and as they culminated in “ Maid of Athens.” Camiola, 
though not up to its author’s mark, is above the average of recent 
fiction, and it contains some striking situations, with at least one 
entertaining and admirably drawn character, Mrs. Pollen. For 
Camiola herself we are not made to care very much, and it is a 
peculiarity of the book—no doubt intentional—that her “ fortune” is 
important only on the title-page; she could have done all she does 
without it. A special word of acknowledgment is also due to Vinnie 
as an original, spirited, lifelike creation. 

Systematic Small Farming; or, Lessons of my Farm. By Robert 
Scott Burn. (Crosby Lockwood and Co.)—Out of darkness comes 
light—sometimes; and it may be that the present depression by 
which agriculturists are being so sorely tried will bring about such 
changes in the tenure of land, and improvements in methods of 
husbandry, as will insure those who live thereby a greater measure 
of prosperity in the future than they have enjoyed in the past. And 
there is certainly room for improvement, the most important of our 
industries having been hitherto the most backward :— 

“The old style of farming,” says our author, “ was distinguished 
by the extreme simplicity of its operations, and by the small 
number of helps and appliances which could be brought to aid them. 
Ploughing, harrowing, and rolling—and of these three the last 
could not be, nor was, always in use—indeed, constituted the three 
operations of farming, as far as the cultivation of crops was con 
cerned...... The science of manuring, such as it was shadowed 
forth—this expression is the only one applicable here —in a few books 
and papers, had no place amongst the helps which the farmer could 
look to...... So far as cattle and sheep were concerned, while 
farmers such as Bakewell, Colling, and Booth, more by observation 
than a knowledge of physiology, established most valuable ‘ breeds,’ 
the science of cattle-foods and of feeding had literally no existence.” 
One reason why progress is less rapid in husbandry than in some 
other of the industrial arts lies doubtless in the nature of things. 
An ironmaster who tries a new way of smelting, a calico-printer 
who invents a new colour or brings out a new pattern, can 
make his venture at once, and test its results within a few 
weeks or months; but a farmer who tries experiments in stock- 
raising, or new methods of tillage, must wait at least a year 
before he can know whether he has made a failure or a success, 
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and even then the weather, or some other cause which it was 
impossible for him to foresee, may render his attempt abortive, 
and keep him in the dark another twelvemonth. There can be no 
moreover, that, whether large farms or small ones are the 
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icg agen system of tenancy at will, as it prevails in this country, 
ia, has been a great impediment to the progress of husbandry. A 
nd jandowner by birth is not necessarily an agriculturist by predilection, 
en and a tenant who is doubtfal of reaping the fruits of his enterprise is 

not likely to put much of it into his business. Even though a tenant 
ad has a long lease, it is not in human nature that he should farm with 
“ as much energy as if the freehold were his own; and if the present 
of crisis has no other result than to increase the number of occupying 
ih owners, it will not have been an unmixed evil. Systematic Small 
is Farming, a8 its title implies, is designed rather for small than large 
it farmers, and it is likely to prove especially useful to amateurs who 
at are not so rich that they can afford to farm to a loss; and haphazard 
ie busbandry at any time, much more just now, when even close 
e, personal attention, practical skill, and scientific knowledge cannot 
i, make both ends meet, is one of the most expensive amusements in 
e which aman can indulge. Mr. Burn writes in a plain and unpre- 
h tentious style, with a thorough knowledge of his subject, and his 
it information is quite “up to date.” He omits no detail which it 
n behoves the small farmer, whether “ for pleasure or profit,” to know ; 
0 his book may be read with profit by all who are interested directly or 
1. indirectly in husbandry, and no one who reads it can fail to perceive 
@ that farming is fast becoming a pursuit in which none save 
: scientifically educated men can hope to succeed. 
y Jenny Jennett; a Tale without a Murder. By A. Gallenga. 2 
- yols. (Chapman and Hall.)—We should have thought that the first 
i novel bya man with Mr. Gallenga’s varied experiences would, at any 


? rate, have been rich in incident and narrative material; but the 
most marked quality of Jenny Jennett is a quite provoking thinness. 
All of story that there is might easily be compressed into a few 
pages without the loss of anything essential, and the great bulk of 
the book consists of padding, in the shape of sketches of society in 
Rome at the beginning of the present Pontificate. As padding, 
these Roman chapters are very good, as anything of this kind from 
Mr. Gallenga’s pen was certain to be; but they have no vital relation 
to the action of the tale, which is the very simple love-story of a 
young Englishman of family and an American girl of fortune, and 
are, therefore, inartistic excrescences. The villain of the book—for 
though the author can manage without a murder, he finds a villain 
indispensable—is a certain Monsignor Ignatius Minot, an ecclesiastical 
adventurer of a particularly repulsive type. We will not say that 
Minot is impossible,—indeed, we should not be surprised to learn that 
the author had a living original in his mind ; but whether possible or 
impossible, he is a blot upon the book. Perhaps the most amusing, 
and certainly the most audacious, passage in the book is a glowing 
celebration of feminine beauty in general, and of the beauty of Miss 
Jenny Jennett in particular, which is put into the mouth of Pope Leo 
XIII, and which is certainly calculated to astonish his Holiness, should 
Mr. Gallenga’s novel penctrate the precincts of the Vatican. Jenny 
Jennett is brightly written, though the vivacity, especially in the 
opening chapters, is occasionally rather forced ; and the author must 
pardon us the incivility of the remark that his sub-title is a silly one. 


Classified Gems of Thought. By the Rev. F. B. Proctor, M.A.; 
with a Preface by the Rev. H. Wace, D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
This heavy volume is mainly composed of fragments from an im- 
mense variety of writers, and these collected passages are intended, the 
compiler informs us, to serve as “a dictionary of ready reference on 
religious subjects.” We scarcely understand the applicability of the 
term “ dictionary” to a volume of this kind. A dictionary should cer- 
tainly define the word or subject of which it treats; but these frag- 
ments but rarely do this. It is often difficult to see the precise motive 
of a quotation at all, as, for instance, we open the volume absolutely 
at random, and see :— 
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“ELoQuENce.— Apollos met with two candid people in the Church. 
They neither ran away because he was legal, nor were carried away 
because ke was eloquent.—John Newton.” 

Or, again, under the head of “Jeremy Taylor,” the only passage is the 
following :— 

“Jeremy Taytor.—The cross of Christ is dimly seen in Taylor's 
works, Compare him in this particular with Donne, and you will 
feel tho difference in a moment.—S. T. Coleridge.” 


Is is almost terrible to think that for a “ gem of thonght,” under the 
head of “ Newman,” the student should find this solitary passage :— 


“ NewMan.— Newman and his party are idolaters ; they put Christ’s 
Church, Christ’s Sacraments, Christ’s ministers, in the place of Christ 
himself : these are imperfect ideas, and moral evil follows. Thus it 
is that narrow-mindedness leads to wickedness. The best men are 
they who worship Christ and no idol. Judaizing is a direct idolatry — 
exalting the Church and the sects, as others have exalted His mother, 
= — in the same spirit, have exalted circumcision.—Dr. 

rnold,’ 


It is difficult, moreover, to understand on what principle such a 





selection as this is made, since in another part of the volume, under 
the head of ‘Certainty and Probability,” we have Froude’s strong 
testimony to the inestimable value of Newman’s religious teaching. 
We dig once more in the mine before us, and come upon another 
“‘gem,’’ under the head of “Culture ;’’ the only passage under that 
head is the following :— 

“Cutture,—Culture makes whole lands, for instance Germany 

Gaul, and others, physically warmer, but spiritually colder.— 
J. P. F. Richter.” 
And in like manner we are disappointed in any page to which we 
turn in the hope of finding either a rememberable gem of thought ora 
clear, concise definition. From an altogether different side, the volume 
may prove servicable. It contains excellent sketches of sermons, 
outlines of subjects for Bible-class teaching, and admirable anecdotes 
for the teachers to draw upon. We do not think the habit of dipping 
into a work of this kind the best form of preparation for a teacher to 
make; but many are overtasked in the routine of daily work, and glad 
of rapidaid. That this is so, and that the volume before us is calculated 
to supply a want, are sufficiently indicated by the fact that Dr. Wace 
has thought fit to lend the weight of his name to a preface com- 
mending it to the world. 


Skippers and Shellbacks. By James Runciman. (Chatto and 
Windus.)—This volume contains between twenty and thirty short 
stories, reprinted from various periodicals. They are sea-stories, or 
stories with which the sea and seafaring men bave much to do, and 
are very characteristic indeed. The life that is described is not in 
the least polished up to suit the tastes of fastidious readers, and Mr. 
tunciman almost parades his indifferent feeling towards the failings, 
and even the vices, of sailors. But the vigour and freshness of the 
book are beyond all question. Some of the tales, tco have a very 
strong interest. 
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Graduates. Classical and Modern Sides. Remarkably | 


healthy situation. Sanatorium, swimming - bath, 

gymnasium, workshop, fives-courts, cricket - field. 
aluable Exhib'tions awarded annually to the Univer- 

sities or other approved places of advanced study. 


LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
ELSTREE, HERTS. 

An EXAMINATION will be HELD on MAY llth 

and 12th, for FOUR JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS, value £30, for three years. Open to Boys 


under 15 at the date of Examination.—For farther 
information, apply to the Rev. J. KENNEDY, M.A, 
Head Master. 





WE STMINSTER HOSPITAL 
aw MEDICAL SCHOOL, CAXTON STREET, 
The SUMMER SESSION COMMENCES MAY lst, 
A SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIP, value £40, is offered 
for competition. The Examination will be in Chemistry 
(organic and inorganic) and Physics, and will be held 
on May Ist. In September, Entrance Scholarships, 
value £80 and £40, will be offered for competition, 

Students entering in the summer (except those who 
have already obtained a scholarship) are allowed to 
compete for the Entrance Exhibitions in the following 
September. 

Fees, £100 in one sum on entrance, or 10) guineas 
in two payments, or £115 in five pyyments. No extras 
ae parts for dissection, aud Class of Experimental 

Nysic:. 

For Prospectus and particulars, apply to 


F. de HAVILLAND HALL, M.D., Dean, 
COLLEGE, 


R OYAL 
CIRENCESTER. 


WITH DAIRY AND MIXED FARM OF 500 ACRES 
ATTACHED FOR THE PRACTICAL 
INSTRUCTION, 

Established by Royal Charter 1845, for the pro- 
fessional Education of Land Owners and Occupiers, 
Land Agents, Survevors, intending Colonists. &c. 

PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND 

and GORDON, K.G. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT, 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE, Chairman. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
The Right Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 
M.P. 





AGRICULTURAL 


George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq. 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 

William John Edmonds, Esq. 

Major T. W. Chester Master. 

M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 
The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY, 
Indoor and Outdoor Courses of Instruction, includ. 
ing all brauches of Practical Dairyiug, with List of 

' Scholarships, Certificates, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, May 25th. 
= AL AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, 

CIRENCESTER. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of £25 per annum, 
for two years. Examination, April 27th.—Apply to 
the PRINCIPAL. 





R°os* INDIAN ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE, COOPERS HILL, STAINES.— 
The Course of Study is arranged to fit an kngineer 
for Employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. 
Fifty-five Students will be admitted in September, 
1886. For Competition the Secretary of State W 
offer FIFTEEN APPOINTMENTS in the Indian 
Public Works Department, and TWO in the Indian 
Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the 
SECRETARY, at the College. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.— SEVEN 

SCHOLARSHIPS, at least, will be OFFERED 

for COMPETITION in JULY.—Apply to the Rev. 
| the HEAD MASTER, School House, Sherborne, 
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The SUBSCRIPTION LIST will CLOSE on SATURDAY, 27th inst., for LONDON, and 


on MONDAY, 29th inst., for the COUNTRY. 











a : . 
UE of £137,000 REDEEMABLE FIRST MORTGAGE DEBENTURE BONDS, bearing 4} per cent. interest, secured upon annual 
188 subsidies of $10,000 from her Majesty’s Government, $10,000 from the Dominion Government of Canada, and $10,000 from the 


Municipality of Halifax, 


Nova Scotia, amounting in the aggregate to £6,180 sterling. 


THE HALIFAX GRAVING DOCK COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Incorporated under the Companies’ Acts, 1862 to 1883. 





CAPITAL, £160,000, in 16,000 £10 SHARES. 


ISSUE of £137,000 FIRST MORTGAGE DEBENTURE BONDS, bearing interest at 
the rate of 4: per cent. per annum. 





TRUSTEES 0 THE DEBENTURE-HOLDERS. 


His Grace the DUKE of BUCKINGHAM and CHANDOS, G.C.S.I. 
Sir WILLIAM WEDDERBURN ARBUTHNOT, Bart. 


BaNKERS—London: Messrs BARCLAY, BEVAN, TRITTON, and CO. Halifax: 


DIRECTORS. 


Vice-Admiral Sir J. EDMUND COMMERELL, V.C., K.C.B., M.P., late Com- 
mander-in-Chief on the North American Station, Chairman. 

Rear-Admiral JOHN BYTHESEA, V.C., C.B., C.I.E., 22 Ashburn Piace, S.W. 

JOHN OaSS, Esq., Claremont, Bradford, Yorkshire. 

LEGGE, 26 Sussex Gardens, Hyde Park, W., | 


Lieutenant-Colonel Hon. E. 


Director of the Foreign and Colon‘al Governm nt Trust Company (Limited). 


GEORGE BROOKE MEE, Esq. (Messrs. Mee, Billing, and Co.), 94 Great St 


Helen’s, E 


.0. | 
GEORGE MOFFATT, Esq. (Messrs. Gillespies, Moffatt, and Co.‘, 6 Lime Street, 
EC., and Montreal, Canada, D:rector in London of the Life Association of | 


tland. 
ARBERT WATKINS, Esq (Director of the City of London Marine Insurance | 


Corporation), 4 Great St. Helen's, E.C. 


Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, Tritton, and Co. are authorised to receive 
applications for the issue of £137,000, in £43 per Cent. Mortgage De- 
beuture Bonds, in denominations of £100, £50, and £20 each, at 96 per 
cent., constituting a first charge upon the entire property of the Com- 
pany, repayable July 1st, 1908, unless previously redeemed at par. 


Payable—On application ..................6 £10 per cent. 


On allotment 
On July 1st, 1886 


On November lst, 1886 ......... 
On March Ist, 1887........ weet ‘ 


} 





and July 1st. 





20 per cent. 
20 per cent. 
20 per cent. 
26 per cent. 


made. 


option of the holders. 


£96 


Interest will accrue on the respective instalments from the dates | Company. 


The MERCHANTS’ BANK of HALIFAX. 
SoLicIToRS TO THE Company—Messrs. POWELL and BURT, 28 and 29 St. 


Sw.thin’s Lane, London. 


SoLicirors TO THE DEBENTURE TRUSTEES—Messr3. FRANCIS and JOHNSON, 


Austin Friars, London. 


EnGiInEER—J. F. LA TROBE BATEMAN, Esq., ©.E., F.R.S., 16 Great George 


Street, Westminste”, S.W 


Contractors—Messrs. S. PEARSON and SON, 1 Delahay Street, London, S.W, 


ani Bradford, Yorkshire. 


| Secretarr—B. F. CRAMER, Esq. 
Orrices—SUFFOLK HOUSE, Laureme Pountney Hill, E.C. 


of payment of the same, and will be payable half-yearly, January 1st 
The first coupon will be payable on July Ist next. 
Payment may be made at any time in full if desired, under discount 
at 3 per cent. per annum. 

Scrip certificates will be issued iv exchange for the allotment 
letters and bankers’ receipts, and the debentures will be issued in ex- 
change for the scrip certificates when the final instalment has been 


These bonds can be registered in the books of the Company at the 


Copies of the Prospectus and Forms of Application can be obtained 
at the Bankers, and at the Offices of the Solicitors and Secretary of the 








UNION 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 


LIMITED. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. INCORPORATED 1880, 


Paid-up Capital ... ‘ £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund one was 980,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors 3,000,000 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

— REMITTANCES are made to the 
olonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

INSCRIBED STOCK DEPOSITS are also re- 
ceived, bearing interest p.yable half-yearly at the 
rate of Four per Cent. per annum, and trausferable 
by ordinary transfer deed. Stock Certificates are 
issued. Such Deposits are repayable at the option of 
the Bank ouly, and on its giving twelve months’ 
previous notice to the holders. In tke event of repay- 
ment being made on or after January Ist, 1905, it will 
beat par; but if prior to that date, it will be at a 
Premium of 1 per cent. * A Stock Exchange quotation 

be applied for, which will give the advantage of 
negotiability to the stock, The authorised amount 
of this issue is £500,000. 

Holders of London Office Deposit Receipts of the 

can exchange for Inscribed Stock Deposit 
Certificrtes free of charge on application. 
. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C, 
ndon, March, 1886, 





CCIDENTS of DAILY LIFE 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 


COMPANY 
(Established 1849), 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
Capital .., ins ee +. £1,000,000 
Income .., aaa cae <s ... 246,000 
Compensation paid for 112,000 Accidents, £2,215,000. 


CuarnMay ... ... HarviE M. Farquuar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
Werst-Enp Orrice—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, W.C. ; 

OR AT THE 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, 5.9. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 











COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 

FIRE, LIFE, MARINE. 


Capital Fully Subscribed _... _ .. £2,500,000 
Life Fund in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders about on oe 900,000 


Tota INVESTED Funps Upwarps oF Two MILLIONS. 

Total net Annual Income exceeds «+. £1,200,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 

West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 


ATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION, 
Established 1835, 
for Mutual Life As-urance. 
Paid-in claims, £6 £00,000. 
Profits declared, £3,400,000. 
Funds, £4,180,000. 

Economical management, liberal conditions, large 
bonuses, immediate payment of c'aims. 
Endowment Assurances payable at any age on excep- 
tionally favourabie terms. 

48 Gravechurch Street, London. 


HE@NIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
EstTaBLISHED 1782, 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality. 
7 WILLIAM C. MACDONALD,) Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 


STOCK EXCHANGE. 
JOHN ABBOTT AND CO., 
STOCK AND SHARE BROKERS, 
PALMERSTON BUILDINGS, 
LONDON, E.C., 

DEAL AT CLOSEST MARKET PRICES. 
LOW COMMISSIONS. 
EARLIEST AND MOST RELIABLE 
INFORMATION. 

Monthly and Mid-Monthly Circulars, 
Pamphlet on Options, with Lowest Quotations for same, 

all post free on application. 





UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
OFFICE. 

Head Office—11 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
Law-Courts Brauch—21 Fleet Street, E.C. 
Established 1821, Subscribed Capital, Two Millions, 
DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—ALBan G. H. Grpss, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—Bravumont W. Lussock, Esq. 
Row'and Nevitt Bennett, 
Esq. 
Henry Bonham-Carter, 


isq. 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. 
John J. Hamilton, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq. 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. 
R'ght Hon. J. G. 
Hubbard, M.P. 
John Hanter, Esq. 
Manager of Fire Department—F. J. Marspen. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. Browne. 
Share Capital at present paid up 
and invested i we ...-£1,000,000 
Total Funds, upwards of 3,900,000 
Total Annual Income, over pees , 
N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Lady Day 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before the 9th day of April. 


George Lake, Esq. 

Right Hon. G. J. Shaw. 
Lefevre. 

John B. Martin, Esq. 

8. Hope Morley, Esq. 

Hy. John Norman, Esq. 

David Powell, Esq. 

Augustas Prevost, Esq. 

—, G. Talbot, Esq., 


M.P. 
Henry Vigne, Esq. 


THE 
bts and LONDON 
AND 
GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1836, 
Total Invested Funds ..................sseceesee £6,911,400 

The magnitude of the Company’s business enables 
it to accept Insurances onthe most favourable terms. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT.—AIl descriptions of Life 
Insurance and Annuities at moderate rates. Par- 
ticipating Police: under new Table, payable at fixed 
age or previous death. 

The large Reversionary Bonus of 353 per cent. per 
annum on sums assured on the new Participating 
class bas been declared at each valuation. 

THE NEW CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE 
Give increased facilities for Residence, Travel, and 
Occupation.— Maintaining Policies in force.—Reviving 
Lapsed Policies.—Prompt Payment of Claims, 

OFFICFS. 
Liverpool, London, Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, Dublin, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Birmingham, and Newcas'le. 

Fire Renewal Premiums falling due at Lady Day 

should be paid within fifteen days therefrom. 
Applicatious for Agencies invited. 
Londox Offices: Cornhill and Charing Cross. 
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EW ZEALAND.—To the Holders of 
New Zealand Government Four-and-a-Half 
per Cent. Five-Thirty Debentures, issued under Acts 
of the General Assembly of New Zealand, intitled 
respectively the Immigration and Public Works Loan 
Act, 1870, the Immigration and Public Works Loan 
Act, 1873, and the Immigration and Public Works 
Loan Act, 1874. 

The Government of New Zealand hereby give 
notice that the outstanding FOUR-and-a-HALF per 
CENT. FIVE-THIRTY DEBENTURES issned under 
the above Acts, will be PAID OFF at par on the Ist 
day of August, 1886, at the Offices of the Crown 
Agents for the Colonies,in Downing Street, London, 
after which date.interest will cease. 

The Debentures must be left at the offices afore- 
said for examination three clear days prior to pay- 
ment, 

For the Government of New Zealand, 
F. 


. BELL, 
PENROSE G. JULYAN, 
Stock and Conversion Agents of the said Government, 
No. 7 Westminster Chambers, London, January 
28th, 1886. 


With reference to the preceding advertisement, the 
Governor and Company of the Bank of England give 
notice that, on behalf of the Agents appointed by the 
Governor in Council under the New Zealand Con- 
solidated Stock Act, 1877, the Amendment Act, 1881, 
and the Consolidated Stock Act, 1884 (Sir Francis 
Dillon Bell, K.C.M.G., and Sir Penrose Goodchild 
Julyan, K.C.M.G., 0.B.), they are authorised to inform 
holders of the Four-and-a Half per Cent. Five-Thirty 
Debentures that they may, at their option, receive 
instead of cash, payable as above mentioned, Four per 
Cent. New Zealand Stock Inscribed at the Bank of 
England, with dividends payable half-yearly on May 
1st and November Ist, on the following terms :— 

For every £100 in debentures surrendered with the 
coupon for the half-year’s intere-t due on August Ist 
next attached £101 of Four per Cent. Inscribed Stock, 
bearing interest from February lst, 1886, and inscrib- 
able on or after April 2nd, 1886. 

Holders who desire to exchange on these terms, 
must deposit their debentures at the Chief Cashier’s 
Office, Bank of England, on or after Monday, February 
15th, but not later than Tuesday, March 30th next, 
when the option will cease. 

Scrip Certificates, with coupons attached for the 
interest from February Ist to April 30th (payable 
May lst next), will be issued in exchange for the 
Debentures. 

By the Act 40 and 41 Vict., ch. 59, the revenues 
of the Colony of New Zealand alone will be liable in 
respect of the Stock and the dividends thereon, and 
the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom and 
the Commissioners of her Majesty’s Treasury will 
not be directly or indirectly liable or responsible for 
the payment of the Stock or of the dividends thereon, 
or for any matter relating thereto. 

Bank of England, January 29th, 1886. 








EW ZEALAND.—Fuarther Conver- 

sions of the Public Debt.—The Governor and 
Company of the Bank of England give notice that, on 
behalf of the agents appointed by the Governor of New 
Zealand in Council, under the New Zealand Oonsoli- 
dated Stock Act, 1877, and Amendment Act, 1881, and 
the Consolidated Stock Act, 1884 (Sir Francis Dillon 
Bell, K.0.M.G., and Sir Penrose Goodchild Julyan, 
K.C.M.G., C.B.), they are authorised to invite holders 
of the Debentures of the under-mentioned Loans to 
pag’ J in their DEBENTURES for CONVERSION 
on the following terms :— 

FIVE per CENT. CONSOLS (Annual Drawings). 

For every £100 in Consols Debentures, from which 
tke Coupon due April 15th next must be detached, a 
new Debenture for the same amount, bearing interest 
payable quarterly at 5 per cent. for six years from 
April 15th, 1886, to April 15th, 1892, when it will be 
converted into £107 of 4 per Cent. Inscribed Stock ; 
or, at the option of the holder, he may receive £106 
of 4 per Cent. Inscribed Stock, inscribable on or after 
April 2nd next, and bearing interest from May Ist. 
In the latter case, Scrip Certificates, with coupon 
attached for the interest at 5 per cent. from April 
15th to April 30th (payable May Ist), will be issued in 
exchange for the Debentures. 

The annual drawing for redemption of the Consols 
will take place on Monday, March 15th next, and 
Debentures brought in for conversion before that 
date will not be affected by the drawing. 

The option hereby given to holders whose Bonds 
have not been drawn must be declared not later than 
rs March 30th. 

FIVE per CENTS. of the LOAN of 1863, 
REDEEMABLE 1914. 

For every £100 in Debentures of this Loan surren- 
dered with the coupon for the half-year’s interest due 
July 15th next attached, a new Debenture for the 
same amount, bearing interest payable half-yearly at 
5 per cent. for six years from January 15th, 1886, to 
January 15th, 1892, when it will be converted into 
£110 of 4 per cent. Inscribed Stock ; or, at the option 
of the holder, he may receive £112 103 of 4 per Cent. 
Inscribed Stock, bearing interest from May Ist, 1886, 
and inscribable on or after April 2nd. In the latter 
case, a Scrip Certificate, with coupon attached for th 
interest from January 15th to April 30th at 5 per 
cent. (payable May Ist), will be issued in exchange 
for the Debentures. 

FIVE per CENT. TEN-FORTIES of the LOANS of 
1876 and 1877, REDEEMABLE after 1888. 

For every £100 in Debentures of these Loans, from 
which the coupon due March Ist must be detached, 
£102 of 4 per Cent. Inscribed Stock, bearing interest 
from May Ist, 1886, and inscribable on or after 
April 2nd. 

Scrip Certificates, with coupons attached for the 
interest at 5 per cent., from March Ist to April 30th 
(payable May Ist), will be issued in exchange for the 
Debentures. 

FIVE per CENTS. of the LOAN of 1879, 
REDEEMABLE 1889. 

For every £100 in Debentures of this Loan, from 
which the coupon due May Ist must be first detached, 
£103 of 4 per Cent. Inscribed Stock, bearing interest 
from May Ist, 1886, and inscribable on or after April 


2nd, 
Scrip Certificates will be issued in exchange for the 
Debentures, 








SIX per CENTS. of the LOAN cof 1860, 
REDEEMABLE 1891. 

For every £100 in Debentures of this Loan sur- 
rendered, with the coupon for the half-year’s interest 
due July 1st rext attached, £109 of 4 per Cent. 
Inscribed Stock, bearing interest from May Ist, 1886, 
and inscribable on or after April 2nd. 

Serip Certificates, with coupon attached for the 
interest at 6 per cent. from January Ist to April 39th 
(payable May Ist), will be issued in exchange for the 
Debentures. | 

SIX per CENTS. of the LOAN of 1863, 
REDEEMABLE 1891. : 


For every £100 in Debentures of this Loan, from 
which the coupon for the half-year’s interest due 
March 15th must be detached, £109 of 4 per Cent. 
Inscribed Stock, bearing interest from May Ist, 1886, 
and inscribable on or afcer April 2nd. 

For every £100 in Debentures surrendered with the 
coupon for the half-year’s interest due June 15th 
next attached, £109 of 4 per Cent. Inscribed Stock, 
bearing interest from May Ist, 1886, and inseribable 
on and after April 2nd. 

Scrip Certificates, with coupon attached for the 
interest at 6 per cent. for the broken periods in each 
series, up to April 30th (payable May Ist), will be 
issued in exchange for the Debentures. 

Debentures of the Consols Loan may be deposited 
on or after Monday, Februury 15th, but not later than 
Tuesday, March 30th next, when the option given to 
holders will expire. 

Debentures of the other Loans hereinbefore men- 
tioned may be deposited on or after Monday, March 
1st, but not later than Friday, April 30th next. 

The Inscribed Stock herein mentioned will in every 
case rank pari passu with the New Zealand 4 per Cent. 
Consolidated Stock already inscribed at the Bank of 
England, with dividends payable half-yearly on May 
1st and November Ist, and redeemable at par on 
November Ist, 1929. 

All Debentures surrendered for conversion must be 
deposited at the Chief Cashier’s Office, Bank of Eng- 
land, where the necessary forms may be obtained, 
and must be left three clear days for examination 
before Scrip Certificates can be issned. 

By the Act 40 and 41 Vict., ch. 59, the revenues of 
the Colony of New Zvaland alone will be liable in 
respect of the Stock and the dividends thereon, and 
the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom and 
the Commissioners of her Majesty’s Treasury will not 
be directly or indirectly liable or cemeatinie for the 
payment of the Stock or of the dividends thereon, or 
for any matter relating thereto. 


Bank of England, February 8th, 1886. 
UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 

fession in preference to French Brandy, They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
uotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
imited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beanfort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 
5’ 6 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


Cc 0 C OC A. 





GOLD MEDAL, 











RY’S 
URE 
+ ealeeatiaaaiial 
OCOA. 
“It is especially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it as a 
substitute for tea for young persons,’—Sir Cas. A. 


CAMERON, President Royal College of Surgeons, 
Ireland, &c. 





Bre & Co’s OWN SAUCE. 


OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
an a; = 


_ MEATS. Also, 





_ of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





i neta SOUP, and JELIJ.Y, and other 


GPECTALITIES | for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 








————_____ 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
No. 846, APRIL, 1886. 25 6), . 


ConTENTs. 
Principat Tuttocn. By M:s, Ol'phant, 


AERIAL NAVIGATION. 
ZIT AND XOE: THEIR EARLy Experiences, 


Moss From A ROLLING StTonr.—P 
Laurence Oliphant. ee, By 


Tue BucuHoLz FAMILy. 
Tue Crack OF Doom.—Part IX, 
Mr. Hotman Hunt: H1s Work Ann Carerr, 


THe Crorrers: HowTo BeNeriT Tuem, : 
nald MacLeod. By Regi. 


In SUSPENSE. 


WILiiam Brackwoop and Sons, Edi 
London. Bie 





Now ready, price 1s, 
HE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 
A Compaars For APRIL, 1886, , 
aa ACHELOR’S BLUNDER. By W. E. Norri 
be continued.) ad — 
2. THe Turr. 
3. By THE Post-TonGa, 
To THE LIBERATOR, 
FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
. From Corypon: Wien Aprit is Drawing 10 A 
CLOSE, . 
Pur ASUNDER. 
. A WELL Reap Man. 
. Humours oF TRAVEL. 
10. Paston CAREW, MILLIONAIRE AND Miser, By 
Mrs, Lynn Linton. (Tobe continued.) 
RicuarD BENTLEY and Son, New Burlington Street, 


Now ready, for MARCH, price 2s. 
HE NEW PRINCETON REVIEW. 


Published Six Times a Year. 


CON Qo 





CONTENTS, 
Gray. By Hon. James Russell Lowell. 
ConTEMPORARY ENGLISH Etuics. By Francis L, 
Patton. 


Tue Just Scares. By Geo. Dana Boardman. 

FEDERAL AID IN EDUCATION. 

Do WE Require A DipLoMATIC SERVICE? By E,8. 
Nadal. 

THE MOVEMENT FOR THE REDEMPTION OF NIAGARA, 
By J. B. Harrisson. 

JOHN SUNDE: A NORWEGIAN £ToRY. 

Criticisms, NOTES, AND REVIEWS. 
London: Hopper and SrouGuTon, 27 Paternoster 
Ow. 

Ready April Ist, No. 6, price 2s 6d; per post, 23 91; 

Subscription for 1886, 10s, post free. 
She LAW QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Edited by FREDERICK Pottock, M.A., LL.D, 

Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence inthe University 

= Oxford, Professor of Common Lav in the Inns of 
ourt. 


By Jonas Lie, 


ContTENTS. 
An EXPERIMENT IN CODIFICATION. By his Honour 
Judge Chalmers, 
THE TWELVE TABLES OF GORTYN. By H. J. Roby, 


THE DEACON AND THE JEWESS; OR, APOSTASY AT 
Common Law. By F. W. Maitland. 

On Lanp TENURE IN SCOTLAND AND ENnGLAND—III, 
By R. Campbell. 

THE EXTRADITION OF POLITICAL OFFENDERS. By EF. 
L. de Hart. 

Tue LIABILITIES OF BAILFES ACCORDING TO GERMAN 
Law. By Ernest Schuster. 

THE Coprrigut Question. By E. M. Underdown. 

ReEvIEws AND Nortices:—Prins’ *‘ Criminalité et 
Répression,” by Colonel Sir E. Du Cane, K.C B. 
Schemes of Land Law and Transfer Reform, by H. 
W. Elphinstone; Aschrott’s ‘‘Das Englische 
Armenwesen ;’”” Endemann’s ‘“ Cyclopsodia of Ger- 
man Mercantile Law;’’ Graham’s ‘‘ Blackburn on 
Sale ;’’ &c. 

Notes. 

CoNTENTS OF EXCHANGES, 

*,* Vol. I., for 1885, cloth lettered, price 12s. 

Srevens and Sons, 119 Chancery Lane, London. 


OURNAL of MENTAL SCIENCE, 
APRiL, 1886. 
Edited by D. Hack Tuxe, M.D., and Grorar H. 
SavaGcE, M.D. Price 3s 6d. 


ConTENTS. 
On THE RiGHT OF RECLAMATION OF THE INSANE 


BEFORE THE CiviL Courts. By Dr. Achille 
Foville, . 
On Irish AsytuMm Drerary. By E. Maziere 


Courtenay, M.D 
DRUNKENNESS IN RELATION TO CRIMINAL RESPONSI- 


BILITY. By Geo H. Savage, F.R.C.P. 

THE PSYCHOLOGICAL BEARINGS OF THE RECENT 
MATRICULATION EXAMINATION oF THE LONDON 
University. By Triboletes. 


CurnicaL Notes AND Cases. Lord Bramwell and 
Criminal Responsibility ; Lord de Man'ey on @ 
Lunacy Court ; The Lunacy Bill, &e. : 
London: J. and A. CHURCHILL, New Burlington 

Street. 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS 

PIANOS. Entirely new construction throughout, 
including the Patent Tuning Apparatus, possessing 
the power to outlast any other piano.—JOHN BRINS- 
MEAD and SONS, Pianoforte Mauufacturers, 18, 20, 
and 22 Wigmore Street, London, W. Lists free. 


*‘Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequent'y 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


SPECTACLES, 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANCE, FS. 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, 1s OLD BOND STREET. 
Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &e. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preserve 
tion of Sight free. BRANCHES—6 Poultry, E.C.; 3 
Guardian Bldgs., Cross St., Manchester; 5 Corporation 
St., Birmingham ; and i29 Buchanan St., Glasgow. 
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POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


A DIAMOND in the ROUGH. 


By Auice O'HANLON, Author cf “The Unfore- 
seen.” 3 vols. 


LOVE the PILGRIM. By May 
Crommettn, Author of ‘‘ Queenie,” ** A Jewel of 
aGirl,” &e. 3 vols. 


The FAVOURITE of FORTUNE. 


By Eta Curtis (Shirley Smith), Author of “ All 
for Herself,” ‘* His Last Stake.” 3 vols. 


VENGEANCE is MINE By 


Euiza Pottarp, Author of “ Hope Deferred,” &c. 
3 vols. 


UNTIL the DAY BREAKS. By 


Emity Spenper, Author of ‘ Restored,” “Son 
and Heir.” 3 vols. 


WON by WAITING. By Edna 


Lyatt, Author of “Donovan,” ‘* We Two,” &c, 
New and R:-vised Edition, in 1 vol., 63. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 





WILFRID AND MARION. 
A DRAMA IN FIVE ACTS. 
By E. ALEANDER. 

“The drama is not devoid of force and interest.” 
—Literary World, 

“The passages which would repay quoiation are 
innumerable ’—Graphic. 

“Some of the monologue: are marked by consider- 
able poetic power.” —Daily Free Press, 





TINSLEY BROS., 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 


Now ready, price 4d; by post, 43d. 7 
HE EVILS of PARTY GOVERN 
MENT. By Lord Haupon. 
Wiirram Riveway, 169 Piccadilly, London, W. 
NLARGED again to EIGHTY 
COLUMNS. *‘‘WREKLY TIMES and EOHO.” 
One Penny. Largest Weekly Penny Paper, Sixteen 
Pages, Eighty Columns. 
“WEEKLY TIMES and ECHO.” One Penny. 


EADY APRIL 3rd.—Order early 
first number of Enlarged Series. Five Editions 
every week. Country Realers, order Third Edition. 
Town Readers, Special Sunday Edition. 
“WEEKLY TIMES and ECHO.” One Penny. 


ATEST NEWS, LATEST TELE- 
GRAMS, LATEST SPORTING. Medical 
Articles and Replies, by Dr. Allinson. Legal Articles 
and Reples, by a Barrister. Domestic Matters, Ches>, 
Children’s Column. 
“WERKLY TIMES and ECHO.” One Penny. 








ARIS MONUMENTS of the WAR. 
—See the BUILDER for March 27th (price 4d, 
by post, 4d; Annual Subscription, 19s) ; also Views 
of New R.C. Church, Liverpool; Presbyterian 
Church, Highgate; Industrial Dwellings, Ingestre 
Place; and Articles on the Reconstruction and Sani- 
tation of Central London; the Right of Buildings 
to Light ; Lecture on Concrete; Association of Sani- 
tary Inspectors; Building Stones, &e.—46 Catherine 
Street, and all Newsmen. 


HE CHRISTIAN REFORMER for 
APRIL, contains Articles on—‘*A National 
Church,” by the Rev. J. Pave Hopps, Dr. Crosskey, 
and the Rev. H. C. Shuttleworth ; ‘‘The Revised 
Version,” by R. Mortinean; “ Evolntion and the 
Existence of Satan,” ly an Anglican Clergyman ; 
“Human Automatism and Free Will,” by Dr. W. B. 
Carpenter; Reviews, Ecclesiastical Notes. 
WILiiAMs and Noreare. Price 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Nenrvovs- 

NESS AND WANT oF Eneray.—When first the 
nerves feel unstrung, and listlessnesa supplants 
energy, it is the right time to take some alterative 
a3 Holloway’s Pills to prevent disorder running into 
disease. These exe>lent Pills correct all irregulari- 
ties and weaknesses. They act so kindly. yet so 
energetically on the functions of digestion and 
assimilation, that tho whole body is revived, the 
blood is rendered richer and purer, the muscles 
hecome firmer and stronger, and the nervous and 
absorbent systems are inv gorated. These Pills are 
su'table for all classes and all ages. They have a 
most marvellous effect on persons who are out of 
condition ; they soon roctify whatever is in fault, 
= strength to the body and confidence to the 
mind, 


Ys. 


At HOME or ABROAD, I never Travel without 
T AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE 

A It“SAVED MY LIFE.” 

It cures Headache and Biliousne:s, and is the best 
Preventive and Curative of Small-pox, Scarlet and 
other Fevers, with all Diseases having their origin in 
Poisoned Blood. Eminently useful in Constipation, 
Feverish Colds, &e.—H, LAMPLOUGH, 118 Holborn, 

ondon, 





Now ready, medium 8yo, fine paper, and Two Etch ngs, price 15:. 


A CHRONICLE HISTORY OF THE LIFE AND 
WORK OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 


Player, Poet, and Playmaker. 
By FREDERICK GARD 


(With Dedication to Robert Browning.) 


FLEAY. 


London: JOHN C. NIMMO, 14 King William Street, Strand, W.C. 


Royal 8yo, cloth, printed in colours, price 12s 61. 


(UNIFORM WITH THE RECENT EDITION OF “GULLIVER’S TRAVELS.”) 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 


By OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
With Prefatory Memoir by GEORGE SAINTSBURY, and 114 Coloured Illustrations by V. A. POLRSON, 


Illustrator of ‘* Gulliver’s Travels.” 





London: JOHN C. NIMMO, 14 King William Street, Strand, W.C. 





A New Edition, in 3 vols. medium 8vo, fine paper, price 31s 6d net, half-parchment, gilt top. 


BURTON’S ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY. 


The Anatomy of Melancholy: What it is, with all the Kinds, Causes, 
Symptoms, Prognostics, and several Cures of it. In Three Partitions. With 
their several Sections, Members, and Sub-sections, 
Philosophically, Medicinally, Historically opened and cut up. 

By DEMOCRITUS JUNIOR (ROBERT BURTON). 


London: JOHN C. NIMMO, 14 King William Street, Strand, W.C. 








ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT, 





CAUTION.— Baron Liebig begs to 
caution the public that his guarantee refers 


exclusively to LIERIG COMPANY’S EX. Extracts sold as Baron Liebig’s have no connec- 


tion with the Baron. 


SUFFER FROM 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle.—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, B.C. 


TRACT of MEAT. 


ALL WHO 





COLDS 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 


FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 28 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand. 
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AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


NOTICE.—The LIFE of HENRY WADS- 
WORTH LONGFELLOW, Ex- 
tracts from his Journals and Correspondence, 
edited by SAMUEL LONGFELLOW, 


with Portraits, Illustrations, and Fac-similes, 


with 


is ready this day at all Booksellers’ and 


Libraries, 2 vols., price 28s. 


Londen: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


| ALICIA TENNANT. 


A ROLLING STONE. 
| By FRANCES M. PEARD. 
| 
| 
| 


By CLARA CHEESEMAN. 
3 vols. 


SEALED ORDERS. 
By Mrs. LYSAGHT. | 
3 vols. | 


2 vols. 


| THE DUKE’S MARRIAGE. 
By J. BRINSLEY RIOHARDS. 
3 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


‘ gain 


H ERETIC. Monthly, One Shilling. 


Contents FoR APRIL. 


Notes OF THE MonTH. CONSUMPTION. 
Dramatic REVIEWS, CoMPULSORY VACCINATION. 
MosicaL NOoTEs. ENIGMAS. 


MARGARET, Honoor, AND Nora BriGur. 
Fancy TALEs, 


A FRAGMENT OF BacTRIAN HIsToRY. 
Benpoza’S MESSAGE. 

PREDECESSORS OF PLATO. HEALTH, WEALTH, AND Dianity. 
Fiorin v. RUPEE. Mrs. WINKLE’S IMMORTELLE, 


London: E, W. ALLEN, 4 Ave Maria Lane, E.C. 





Flea ache: and DOWNSTATBRBRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 15 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


LADIES! 
WRITE FOR BOX Of PATTERNS, post free. 
| The “ DAILY NEWS” says: 
| _ ** ENGLISHWOMEN no longer need to patronise the pro- 
| duce of foreign looms, so far as Woollen Textures are concerned, 
| England has iu some instances outstepped the competitors who 
| were some years ago ahead of her. 


DARLINGTON CROSS-WARP 
SERGES 


are an instance of this. The texture is as soft and refined as 
anything we have bad from abroad, and the union of warmth 
to lightness, so necessary to health, is in these materials 
brought to perfection. The fineness of the wool of which they 
are composed—English wool, be it understood—imparts to the 
serges the admirable quality of draping in those soft folds now 
so essential from the point of view of fashion.’’ 

TO BE HAD IN ALL THE NEWEST COLOURINGS, AND 
PATTERNS OF ALL THE DIFFERENT QUALITIES 
ARK SENT ON APPROBATION, POST FREE. 
Purchases of £1, carriage paid to any railway station in 
Gr-at Britain, 

Any quantity cut, at wholesale price (10}d to 3: per yard). 
HENRY PEASE and CO.’S SUCCESSORS, 

SPINNERS and MANUFACTURERS, The Mills, DARLINGTON, Estd. 1752, 


SPEARMAN’S SERGES, PLYMOUTH. 


“THE ROYAL DEVONSHIRE.” (ONLY ADDRESS.) 
Woven of pure wool only, in colourings and weights for every season and 
climate. For Ladies’ Dresses, 1s 6d to 4s 6d the yard; for Gentlemen’s 
wear, 2s 6d to 10s6d the yard; for Boys’ and Girls’ use, 1s 3d to 2s the 
yard. The navy blues and blacks are fast dyes. Any length cut. Orders 
carriage paid. Spring Samples ready, and posted free on receipt of letter 
or card, addre:sed, SPEARMAN and SPEARMAN, Plymouth. 


WILLS’S 





DIRECT. 


FROM 


OUR 


OWN 


MILLS. 








BEST BIRD’S EYE 


Is now Supplied in 40z. and 2 oz. Patent Square Packets in 
addition to the Sizes and Styles hitherto sold. 





WwW. D. and H. O. WILLS, 
LONDON. BIRMINGHAM. MANCHESTER. HAMBURG. 
French Agency—7bis, Rue Scribe, Paris, 
PRIZE MEDALS.—London, 1862 ; New Zealand, 1882; 
Amsterdam, 1883; London, 1884. 


BRISTOL. 


) 





en 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKs 


A STORY OF SOCIALIST LIFE IN ENGLAND 
Ready this day, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8yo. i 
D 


E M O Ss. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘‘ The PARISH of HILBY,” 


At all the Librar‘es, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


PETER HOWARD, 
‘The writer has taken George Eliot for her mdel......To George Eliot's quiet 


By the AUTHOR of “The PARISH of HILBY.” 
earnestness in study she adds an amount of dovnright malignity which 
unholy, but which is remarkably amusing .....At her best she is a geod Fre 4 
cannot name her equal among modern writers in her own peculiar line; she to 
Ro second,’’—Vanity Fair. : 





NEW VOLUME OF THE “DICTIONARY op 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 


Ready this day, royal 8vo, 12; 6d in cloth ; or, in half-morocco, marbled edges, 18s, 
VOLUME VI. (BOTTOMLEY-BROWELL) OF THE 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 


*,* Volume VII. will be published on July Ist, and the subsequent volumes at 
intervals of three months. 


Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 34. 
The - CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 


CONTENTS 
CONFIDENTIAL AGENTS. A KentTISH BOSWELL, 
Court Roya. By the Author of “ John | Suspense. 
Herring,’”’ ‘‘ Mehalah,” &c. Chaps, | SWORN TO THE FETISH, 
49to 52. Illustrated by G. Du Maurier. | SCORES AND TALtrEs, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


(Illastrated.) 











RECORD OFFICE PUBLICATIONS. 
Imperial 8vo, price 15s, cloth. 
ALENDAR of LETTERS, DESPATCHES, and STATE 
PAPERS, relating to the Negotiations between England and Spain, pre- 
served in the Archives at Simancas and elsewhere. Edited by Don Pascvat pg 


GAYANGOS. 
Vol. V., Part I—HENRY VIII. 1534-1536. 


*,* Upon the death of Mr. Bergenroth, Don Pascual de Gayangos was appointed 
to continue the Calendar of the Spanish State Papers. He has pursued a similar 
— to that of his predecessor, but has been able to add much valuable matter 

rom Brussels and Vienna, with which Mr. Bergenroth was unacquainted, 
Imperial 8vo, price 15s, cloth. 
tee of DOCUMENTS relating to IRELAND, in 
her Majesty’s Public Record Office, London. Edited by Henry Savace 
SwEETMAN, Esq., B A., Trivity College, Dublin, Barrister-at-Law (Ireland) ; and 
continued by Gustavus FrepERICH Hanpcock, of the Public Record Office. 
Vol. V., 1302-1307. 

London: Lonemans and Co., and TRuBNFR and Co. Oxford: Parxer and Co, 
Cambridge: MacmILLan and Co, Edinburgh: A. and C. Buack, and Dovezas 
and Foutis. Dublin: A. THom and Co., Limited. 





OSSALL SCHOOL —TWELVE ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, CLASSICAL and MATHEMATICAL, will be COM- 
PETED FOR on APRIL 6th. Va'ue from 70 guineas to £20. Juniors must be 
under 14, seniors under 15 and 16, on Lady Day. Candidates examined at Oxford 
or Rossall, as preferred.—Apply to Rev, the HEAD MASTER, Rossall School, 
Fleetwood. 





“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—Leteu Hoyt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 


SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD and MODERN MASTERS from a'l the 
CELEBRATED GALLERIES of EUROPE in PERMANENT 
AUTOTY PE. 


Now publishing. 
GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY, 
LONDON. nants 
Prospectus on application, 

The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples. 
The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 

Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and rare works from the Print 
Room, British Museum. 

An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post. 

Fine Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d, free per post. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


APOLLINARIS, 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 
FREE DELIVERY in LONDON and TWELVE MILES ROUND. 
ORDERS for the COUNTRY are executed at LONDON PRICES from the 
nearest Depot, namely, LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, or GOOLE, thus 
effecting a great saving of carriage. 
Address: The APOLLINARIS COMPANY, Ld., 
19 REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W. 
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7 <a 
ESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


TWO NEW NOVELS at all_LIBRARIES. 


FORTUNE’S WHEEL. By Mr. Shand, 


“Against Time,” ‘ Letters from West Ireland,” &c. Originally 
Author tt Black wood’s Magazine. 3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 
“ mais js a delightful novel...... There is no dearth of novel and telling episodes.” 


—Times. : 
«Mr. Shand 
described. and th 
ntrast.”—Athenwum. . , , 
oon The story is cleverly told, with a brightness of style and a deftness of literary 


in that are not at all common.”—Scotsman, 
workmanst Taoverent and variety in Mr. Shand’s novel.” —Moi xing Post. 
«4 story of more than average excellence and ability.’”’—St. James’s Gazette. 


WAYFARERS. By U. Ashworth Taylor. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 17s. 


s new book is brightly written...... The Highland scenery is faithfully 
e description of Sumatra and the Straits form an apt and skilful 





This @ay is published. 


HISTORY of a WEEK. By L. B. Walford, 


Author of ‘Mr. Sm‘th,’? “Troublesome Daughters,” “The Baby’s Grand- 
mother,” &. Crown 8vo, 53. 


REMINISCENCES of an ATTACHE. By 


Husert E. H. Jernincuam. Crown 8vo, 53, 


An OLD SCOTS BRIGADE. Being the 


History of Mackay’s Regiment, now incorporated with the Royal Scots. 
With an Appendix. By Joun Mackay (late) of Herriesdale. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
“Mr, Mackay has written a very readable little book, he has thrown a side- 
light on an hervic old world, he hs revived the memory of a man who was atype 
of a wonderful race, and he has put us over and again in mind of Dalgetty.”— 
Saturday Review. 


POPULAR BOOKS ON GARDENING. 
HANDY-BOOK of the FLOWER-GARDEN. Being Prac- 


tical Directions for the Propagation, Culture, and Arrangement of Plants in 
Flower-Gardens a!l the year round. ith Engraved and Coloured Plans. 
By Davip THomson, Gardener to the Duke of Buccleuch, K.G, at Drum- 
lanrig. New Edition, Enlarged, crown 8vo, 7s 6d 


HANDY-BOOK of FRUIT CULTURE under GLASS. 


By the Same. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 


A BOOK about ROSES.. How to Grow and Show Them. 


By the Rev. Canon Hore. Ninth Eaition, Revised, 3s 61. 


CULTIVATED PLANTS; their Propagation and Improve- 


ment, By F. W. BursipGe, Author of ‘* The Narcissus ; its History and Cul- 
ture,” &. With Engravings and Index, crown 8vo, 12s 6d. 

DOMESTIC FLORICULTURE, WINDOW-GARDENING, 
and FLORAL DECORATIONS. Being Directions for the Propagation, Cul- 
ture, and Arrangement of Plants and Flowers as Domestic Ornaments. By 
the Same. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, New Edition, Revised, 7s 6d. 


# WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





Two New Seria Storres—My Friend Jim, by W. E. Norris, 
and The Unequal Yoke, by an Anonymous Writer—are 
begun in 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


For APRIL, 
which contains also I!lustrated Articles on—The Charterhouse ; 
A North Country Fishing Town, by Netty Ertcusen, 


&e. 


Profusely Illustrated. Price Sixpence; by post, Eightpence. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


for APRIL, Price is, 
CoNnTENTS OF THE NUMBER, 
1, A Legend OF ANOTHER WorLD. By the Author of “A Strange Temptation.” 
2, Taomas Love PEacock. By George Saintsbury. 
3, = MusicaL AND PICTURESQUE ELEMENTS IN Poetry. By Thomas Whit- 
ker, 

4, An OLD ScHooL-Boox. By J. H. Raven. 
5, PRESENT-Day IDEALISM. 
6, GeNgRaL Reapers. By One of Them. 
7. A Cossack Porr. By W. R. Morfill. 
8, Frvre CASTLE, AND ITS LarrDS. By Mrs. Ross. 
§. Heyry Brapsuaw. By Arthur Benson. 





No. 318, 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


m 
THE ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW 
for APRIL. 
Now ready, price 5s. 
CONTENTS. 
1, ree Ramses AID FOR THE WOMEN OF INDIA. By the Countess of 
ufferin, C.I. 
* THE MEETING OF INDIA AND CHINA. By Demetrius Boulger. 
p he Y _ ee WITH THE SupaANn? By Colonel Sir Charles Wilson, 
‘ THE Pustic WORKS AND PRroGRrEss OF INDIA. By Sir Juland Danvers, K.C.S.1. 
5 = Bar Tal, Gnoenarer or Asia. By Major-General Sir F. J. Goldsmid, 
6. Vittaar SANITATION IN INDIA. By W. G. Pedder. 
» THe PILGRIMAGE TO MECCA. By A. N. Wollaston, C.L.E. 
: Tue ENG@LisH CONNECTION WITH SUMATRA. By F. C. Danver:. 
- Borcorrep Sitver. By J. M. Maclean, M.P. 
% Native Inpra, By Sir Lepel Griffin, K.C.S.I. 
Summary or Events, Reviews, &. 





T, FISHER UNWIN, 23 Paternoster 8 uare, F.C. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS AND COS 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY OF SPORTS AND 
PASTIMES. 


Edited by His Grace the DUKE of BEAUFORT, K.G., assisted by 
ALFRED E, T. WATSON. 


RACING AND STEEPLECHASING. 


RACING. By the Earl of Suffolk and W. G. Craven. 
With a Contribution by the Hon. F. Lawtey. 


STEEPLECHASING. By Arthur Coventry and Alfred 
i. T. WaTsoNn. 
With numerous Illustrations by J. Srurarss, crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


FIFTH EDITION. 


OCEANA; or, England and her Colonies. 


By James A. Froupr. With 9 Illustrations by the Author and Lord 
Elphinstone, 8vo, 183, 


The WORKS of THOMAS HILL GREEN, 


late Fellow of Balliol College, and Whyte’s Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
the University of Oxford. Edited by R. L. Nerriesutp, Fellow of Balliol 
Colleze, Oxford. In 3 vols. 
Vol. II , Philosophical Works—Lectures on K int, &c., Svo, 164. 
[Nearly ready 


The HEALING ART in its HISTORIC and 


PROPHETIC ASPECTS. The Harve‘an Oration, delivered before the Royal 
College of Physicians, October 19zh, 1885. With Notes. By Ricwarp Quarn, 
M.D., F.R.S., Fellow of the College. Svcond Edition, 8vo, 33 6d. 


LETTERS to DEAD AUTHORS. By Andrew 


Lana. Feap. 8vo, 6s 6d. 


WHY I WOULD DISESTABLISH: a Repre- 


sentative Book by Representative Men. Edited by ANDREW ReErD, Editor of 
““Why Iam a Liberal,” &. Crown 8vo, 2s 64. 


STORIES of WICKLOW: Poems. By 


GrorGE FRANCIS ARMSTRONG, M.A., D.Lit. Feap. 8vo, 9s. 


HARROW SONGS and other VERSES. By 


Epwarp E. Bowen, Assistant-Master at Harrow. Fcap. 8vo, 2s 6d, or 
privted on hand-made paper, 5:, 


The ELEMENTS of ECONOMICS. By 


Henry Dunyrna Macreop, M.A., Author of “Tue Flements of Banking,’’ 
&e. 2vols. Vol. IL, Part I., crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 
Colonel CHESWICK’S CAMPAIGN. By 


Frora L. SHaw, Author of “ Castle Blair.” 3 vols. crown 8vo, 2]s. 
“The author has keen powers of observation, a humour which, though rather 
inclined to be cynical, is not unkindly, and an intense sympathy with the right 
and the true.”"—Nottingham Daily Guardian. 


HESTER’S VENTURE. By the Author of 


“The Atelier du Lys.’’ 3 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. [Nearly ready. 


LOVE’S MARTYR. By Miss Laurence Alma 


TaDEMA. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUE. 


Price 1s each, sewed ; 1s 6d each, cloth. 


The WARDEN. By Anthony Trollope. 
BARCHESTER TOWERS. By Anthony 


TROLLOPE. 


Price Sixpence. 


KNOWLEDGE. An Illustrated Magazine 
of Science, Literature, and Art. Edited by Ricuarp A. Procror. 
Contents ror APRIL. 
Tue UnxnowastE By Richard A.| Mars AND JUPITER. 
Proctor. Proctor. 
THE Story oF CREATION: a Plain Ac-| Waist as A RecreaTION. By “ Five 
count of Evolution. By Edward Clodd. of Clubs.”” . 
AMERICANISMS. By Richard A.Proctor.| THE Sea-SERPENT. By Richard A. 
DeaTH CusToMS OF THE INDIANS. By Proctor. 
**Stella Occidens.” Our Wurst CoLtumn. 
ANIMAL WEATHER-LORE IN AmeRICA.| Our CHESS CoLuMN. By “‘ Mephisto.” 
By Charles C. Abbott, M.D. And 10 other Articles, 


By Richard A. 


Price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Contents For APRIL. 
CHILDREN OF GiBzon. By Walter Besant. (Continued.) 
Kirry O’Hra: afona. By William Allingham. 
Is WHIST-SIGNALLING Honest? By Richard A. Proctor. 
A DipLomatic Victory. By W. E. Norris. 
BALLAD OF THE BoaTMAN. By May Kendall. 
AT HEAD-QUARTERS. By the Author of ‘‘ Charles Lowder.” 
A SHANNON Forty-Pounper. By Charles Adams. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 
“Tue DONNA” AND THE PREVALENT Distress. By the Editor. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE; and 281 REGENT STREET, W. 





A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF ALL THE NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 
Subscriptions—From ONE GUINEA per annum. 
PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


BOOK CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 





ONE THOUSAND COPIES 


And upwards of the following Books are now in circulation :— 


Lord Beaconsfield’s Letters to his Sister—Life of Frank Buckland—Greville’s 
Journal of the Reign of Queen Victoria—Oceana, by J. A. Froude—Life of George 
Eliot—Society in London, by a Foreign Resident—General Gordon’s Journals at 
Kartoun—Memoirs of Lord Malmesbury—King Solomon’s Mines, by H, Rider 
Haggard. 





FIVE HUNDRED COPIES 


And upwards of the following Books are now in circulation :— 
From Korti to Khartum, by Sir Charles W. Wilson—Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World, by Professor Henry Drummond—Life of Frederick Denison Maurice— 
Recollections of Edmund Yates—Lady Brassey's Voyage in the Tropics—Life of 
Thomas Carlyle, by J. A. Froude— Wanderings in China, by Miss Gordon Cunming 
—The Congo, by H. M. Stunley—Three Years of Arctic Service, by Lieutenant A. 
W. Greely—Colonel Enderby’s Wife, by Lucas Malet—Diana of the Crossways, by 
Geo. Meredith—Ishmael, and Wyllard’s Weird, by Miss Braddon—Mrs. Dymond, by 
Miss Thackeray—An American Politician, A Roman Singer, and Zoroaster, by F. 
Marion Crawford—Tommy Upmore, by R. D. Blackmore—We Two, Donovan, and 
In the Golden Days, by Edna Lyall—Miss Tommy, by Mrs. G. L. Craik. 
Surplus Copies, in sound condition, are already or will shortly be offered 

for Sale in Catalogue No. I. (see below). 


C HEA P BOOK 8. 
THE FOLLOWING CATALOGUES GRATIS AND POST FREE :— 
1, RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 
At greatly Reduced Prices. 


2. BOOKS STRONGLY HALF-BOUND, 


Many being now out of print. 


3. WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 
In Sets or Separately. 


4. BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 
For PRESENTS, PRIZES, &c. 


BOOKS SHIPPED AT CHEAPEST RATES TO ALL PARTS OF 
THE WORLD. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1829, 
OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 


PATRONS. 

His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. | His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK, 
Presipent—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
CHAIRMAN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. Deprutry-CuHarrman—ROBERT FEW, Esq. 
Puysiceran—Dr. STONE. Actvary—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq. 


FINANCIAL INFORMATION, JUNE Ist, 1885. 








Total Funds pe oak ren woe §6£0,872,006 
Total Annual Income ... a exh ee oe a ea an er ona £354,686 
Total Amount of Claims upon Death = er coe pate ae os we =£2,524,569 
Amount of Profits divided at the last Quinquennial Bonus... wis Se vee £437,347 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 


Attention is particularly requested to the following points respecting this Society, as being of special 
importance to Clergymen and their Lay relatives desiring to assure their lives :— 

1. The SECURITY.—The Funds of the Society now amount to upwards of THREE MILLIONS AND A 
QUARTER, yielding an average rate of interest of £4 1s 2d per cent. The Income of the Society is upwards of 
THREE HUNDRED AND Firry THovusAND Pounps. 

2. MORTALITY.—The superior longevity of the Clergy as a class is still manifest; the Claims by 
Death during the past yewr having again been considerably less than might have been expected under the 
Carlisle Table of Mortality, upon which the Society’s Rates of Premiums are based. 

3. BONUS.—This Society being purely Mutual, has no Proprietors, and consequently all the Profits 
are divided amongst the Assured Members, The Eleventh Quinquennial Bonus will be declared on June 1st, 
1886, when results equally favourable with those of past Quinquenniums may confidently be anticipated. 

MANAGE MENT.—The Society neither employs Agents, nor allows Commission for the intro- 
duction of new business, The Expenses of Management for the past vear were only £4 4s 1d per cent. on the 
total income. MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 


Copies of the 56th Annual Report and revised Prospectus, Forms of Proposals, &c., may be had on 
application to the Office, 1 and 2 The SANCTUARY, Westminster, 8.W. 


nnn 
MR. HERBERT SPENCERS 
WORKS. 


pus DOCTRINE of EVOLUTION 


Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, price $8, 


ECCLESIASTICAL INSTIT 
TIONS. Being Part VI. of “The Pitaaias Cy 





In Syo, cloth, Revised and Enlarged, price Qs 
Third Edition of : 
The PRINCIPLES of SOCIOLOGY 
Vol. I. . 





FIRST PRINC F 
Thousand, 163. NCIPLES, Sixth 


———. 


PRINCIPLES of BIOLOGY. Fourth 


Thousand, 2 vols., 34s, 


PRINCIPLES of PSYCHOLOGY. 


Fourth Thousand, 2 vols., 56s. 


CEREMONIAL INSTITUTIONS 
Third Thonsand, 7s. s 


POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS, 


Second Thousand, 12s. 


The DATA of ETHICS. Fourth 


Thousand, 8s, 

















OTHER WORKS. 


The STUDY of SOCIOLOGY. Ninth 
Edition, 8vo, 103 6d. 


EDUCATION. Sixth Thousand, 63. 
Cheap Edition, Eleventh Thousand, 2s 6d, 


ESSAYS. 2 vols. New Edition, 
Fourth Thousand, 16:. 


ESSAYS (Third Series). Third 


Thousand, 8s. 


The MAN versus the STATE. 1s; or, 


better paper, in cloth, 2s 61. 














WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 


14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
London ; and Edinburgh. 





SHELDON’S AUTHORISED TRANSLATION 
of the Great Carthaginian Romanepr, 
Ss AL AM M BO, 
FLAUBERT’S MASTERPIECE. 
Introduction by EDWARD KING. 
Now ready. 
To be had of all Libraries and Booksellers, price 6s, 
** No novel ever issued probably had such universal 
and such sudden effect.’’—Standard. 


SAXON and CO., 23 Bouverie Street, E.C. 





Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo, 1,070 pazes, price 23s, 
AZETTEER 
OF THE 
TERRITORIES UNDER THE 
GOVERNMENT 
OF THE 
VICEROY OF INDIA. 
By EDWARD THORNTON. 


Revised and Edited by Sir Roper LETHBRIDGE 
C.LE., formerly Press Commissioner in India, &.; an 
Artuur N, Wottaston, C.I.E, H.M Indian (Home) 

Service, Translator of the Anvar-i-Suhaili, &. 





London : 
W. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place. 





Just published, 1 vol. demy 8vo, price 2s. 
The HISTORY of INDIA as TOLD by its OWN 
HISTORIANS, 


THE LOCAL MUHAMMADAN 
DYNASTIES. 
GuUdgdA HR AT. 
By the late Sir EDWARD CLIVE BAYLEY, K.OSI, 
Partially Based on a Translation by the late 
Professor JoHn Dowson. 
Published under the Patronage of H.M.’s Secretary 
of State for India, 
Forming a Sequel to Sir H. M. Elliot’s “ History of 
the Muhammadan Empire of India.” 
London : 
W. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place. _ 


ls, by post on receipt of twelve stamps. 
OSE and THROAT DISEASES. By 
Grorce Moore, M.D. _ Also, ENLARGE 
TONSILS CURABLE WITHOUT CUTTING. 15. 








London: James Epps and Oo., 170 Piccadilly. 
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TRUBNER AND COS 
LIST. 





NOW READY. 
Demy 8vo, pp. viii.-336, cloth, 103 61. 

The AZORES; or, Western Islands. 
A Political, Commercial, and Geograpbical 
Account. Containing what is historically 
known of these Islands, and descriptive of their 
Scenery, Inhabitants, and Natural Productions, 
including Suggestions to Travellers and Invalids, 
With Maps and Illustrations. By WaLtTEeR 
FREDERICK WALKER, F.R.G.S., Corresponding 
Member of the Geographical Society of L'sbon, &c. 





Super-royal 8vo, pp. x.-412, cloth, 24s, 


CHOSON: the Land of the Morning 
Calm. A Sketch of Korea. By PercivaL 
LowELL, late Foreign Secretary and Counsellor 
to the Korean Special Mission to the United 
States of America, Member of the Asiatic Society 
of Japan. With numerous Full-page and other 
Illustrations, acd Two Maps. : 

Morning Post :—‘‘ Mr. Lowell’s book is the first 
work brought out by anyone who has really been in 
Korea and lived there...... The work is, therefore, one 
that has from this fact alone a unique position...... 
Theauthor has his volume enriched with twenty-four 
charming photographs.” 





Crown 8vo, pp. viii.-78, cloth, 5s. 


BREAD-ANALYSIS: a Practical 
Treatise on the Examination of Flour and Bread. 
By J. ALFRED WANKLYN and W. J. Cooper. 
Uniform in size and price with “‘ Water-Analysis,” 
“Milk-Analysis,” and ‘*Tea, Coffee, and Cucoa- 
Analysis.’ Adapted to the requirements of the 
general public. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, pp. viii.-76, cloth, 5s. 


MILK-ANALYSIS: a _ Practical 
Treatise on the Examination of Milk and its 
Derivatives—Cream, Butter, and Cheese. By J. 
ALFRED WANELYN, M.R.C.S., Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the Royal Bavarian Academy of Sciences, 
Poblic Analyst for Peterborough, Buckingham, 
and High Wycombe. Adapted to the require- 
ments of the general public. 


2 vols, demy 8vo, pp. xiv.-302 and 340, cloth, 21s. 


CREEDS of the DAY; or, Collated 
Opinions of Reputable Thinkers. By Henry 
COKE. 


Contemporary Review :—*‘ This is a serious effort to 
compare our Jeading thinkers with one another and 
with themselves.” 

Modern Review :—‘* A very able book. Well written 
and eminently fair.” 

Tablet :—‘‘ We cannot call to mind another book in 
the English language where the arguments against 
revealed and natural religion are so compactly given.”’ 

Sun (New York) :—‘‘ A successful attempt to define 
every important school of modern thought.”’ 

Church Review :—*‘ The general description of the 
Evolution theory is masterly in its completeness.” 

Nation (New York) :—‘‘Its style will fascinate all 
who read it,” 

Scotsman :—‘‘ An accurate view of the opinions on 
the most important questions of the day.’ 


VOL. III., COMPLETING the WORK. 
ost 8vo, pp. xii.-292, cloth, 9s. 


P t 
An ACCOUNT of the POLYNESIAN 
RACE: its Origin and Migrations, and the 
Ancient History of the Hawaiian People to the 
Times cf Kamehameha lI, Vol. III. COMPARA. 
TIVE VOCABULARY of the POLYNESIAN 
and INDO-EUROPEAN LANGUAGES. By 
ABRAHAM FORNANDER, Circuit Judge of the 
Island of Maui, H.I., Knight Companion of the 
Royal Order of Kalakana. With a Preface by 
Professor W. D. ALEXANDER, of Punahou College, 
Honolulu. Vol. I., price 7s 6d, and Vol. 1I., price 
10s 6d, can still be obtained. 
Scotsman :—* Offers almost portentous evidence of 
the acquaintance of the author with Polynesian 
customs and languages.” 


TRUBNER’S ORIENTAL SERIES. 
2 vols, post 8vo, pp. xii.-318 and 310, cloth, 21s. 
INDO-CHINA. — MISCELLANEOUS 
PAPERS RELATING to INDO-CHINA. Re- 
printed from ‘“‘ Dalrymple’s Oriental Repertory,” 
the “ Asiatick Researches,” and the ‘‘ Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal.” 

Contemporary Review :—“ The papers treat of almost 
every aspect of Indo-China...... and constitute a very 
material and important contribution to our accessible 
information regarding that country and its people.’”’ 


Post 8vo, pp. xii.-72, cloth, 5s. 

The SATAKAS of BHARTRIHARI. 
Translated from the Sanskrit. By the Rev. B. 
Hate Wortuam, B.A., M.R.A.S., Rector of 
Eggesford, North Devon. 

Saturday Review :—** A very interesting addition to 

Triibner's Oriental Series.”’ 

St. James’s Gazette :—‘‘ Many of the maxims in the 
book have a Biblical ring aud beanty of expression.” 


THE 
INTERNATIONAL NUMISMATA ORIENTALIA. 
ol. III., Part II., royal 4to, pp. xii.-168, sewed, 25s. 
COINS’ of SOUTHERN INDIA. | By 
Sir Waiter Exxio7, K.C.8.1., F.R.S., late East 
India Vompany’s Civil Service in the Presidency 
of Madras, With a Map and 4 Plates, 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 








NEW BOOKS JUST READY. 


HENRI GREVILLE’S NEW NOVEL. 





1 vol., cloth, price 2s 6d. 


CLEOPATRA. 


By HENRI GREVILLE, Author of “ Dosia’s Daughter,” &c. 


Cloth, price 3s 6d, 


J. S.; 


A New Novel. 


or, Trivialities. 


By EDWARD OLIVER PLEYDELL-BOUVERIE. 





Cloth elegant, gilt edges, 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


RANDOM RHYMES: from 1865 to 1885. 


A 


Will be published immediately. 


WIFE’S 


A Novel in Three Volumes, Price £1 11s 6d. 


SISTER. 


TWO NEW POPULAR HANDBOOKS, 


Cloth, price 1s. 


THE D. OF A. 


A DICTIONARY of ABBREVIATIONS. Con- 


taining nearly 2,500 Contractions and Signs: Official, Legal, Medical, Ecclesiastical, Military, Naval, 
Scientific, Commercial, Business, Sporting, Colloquial, &c. Of daily use in General Literature, Journalism, 


Correspondence, Conversation, &c, 


Cloth, price 1s, 


The ECONOMICAL COOK. A Book of Recipes 


for each Season of the Year. 


Especially suitable for Schools and large Families, 


Together with a few 


Recipes for ‘‘ Maigre’’ Dishes and Hints on Sick Nursing and Invalid Cookery. By “ P.O. P.,’”? Author 


of ‘‘ Nabob’s Cookery Book,” &c. 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN and WELSH, LONDON. 








THE PRE-RAPHAELITE BROTHERHOOD, by 


Hunt, the First of 


Two Papers, 


Homan 


appears in the 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW jor APRIL. 





HALF-A-CROWN MONTHLY. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


- 


co bo 


y 


6. 
7, The TWO UNIONS. By the Right Honourable G. SHaw-Lerevre. 
8, CONTEMPORARY LIFE and THOUGHT in DENMARK, 


Contents For APRIL. 


IRELAND, By Leonarp H. Courtney, M.P. 
The PRE-RAPHAELITE BROTHERHOOD. By Hotman Hunt. 


Mr. GIFFEN’S LAND SCHEME. 
I. By SamvueEL Larne. 
II. By Micuar. Davitt. 


NEWMAN and ARNOLD. II.—ARNOLD. By R. H. Hurron. 


The QUARTERLY REVIEWER and OLD TESTAMENT REVISION. 


PETERBOROUGH. 
THINGS, NAMES and LETTERS. By E. A. Freeman. 


STUDNITZ. 


9. CONTEMPORARY RECORD. 
I, FICTION. By JcuLia WEDGWwOOD, 


II, POETRY. 


By W. P. Ker 


Ill, GENERAL LITERATURE, 





By the Dean of 


By ALEXIS PETERSEN- 


ISBISTER and CO., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 





MR. HOWELLS’S NEW NOVEL.—AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


I N DIAN 


COPYRIGHT EDITION, 1 vol., 6s. 


By W. D HOWELLS, 


Ss U M M E R. 


Author of “The Rise of Silas Lapham,” ** A Modern Instance,” ‘* A Foregone Conclusion,” 


‘* The Lady of the Aroostook,” &c. 


Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS, Castle Street. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO., and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 





DAVID 


DOUGLAS’S 


‘AMERICAN AUTHORS.” 


New Volumes, price 4s 8d, in cloth; or 2s, in paper (2: 3d, post free). 


The STILLWATER TRAGEDY. 


AtpricH, Author of “Prudence Palfrey,” “The Queen of Sheba,” ‘‘ Marjorie Daw,” &. In 2 vols. 
“Mr, Aldrich is, perhaps, entitled to stand at the head of American humourists.”—Athencum. 


DAVID DOUGLAS, 15 Castle Street, Edinburgh. 





List of the Series from 


By T. B. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 





SARAH TYTLER'S NEW NOVEL.—$3 vols, crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


B U RIE D D 


1AM ON OD S§, 








By SARAH 


TYTLER, 


Author of ‘Saint Mungo’s City,” ‘‘Citoyenne Jacqueline,” &c, 





NEW NOVEL by Mr. JUSTIN McCARTHY and Mrs. CAMPBELL-PRAED.—Nearly ready, 3 vols. crown 8vo, at all L'brari 


HONOURABYL, 


A Romance of Society and Politics. 


RIGHT 








“THE 


By Mrs. 









CAMPBELL-PRAED and 





JUSTIN McCARTHY, MP. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 


A STUDY of VICTOR HUGO. By Algernon 


CHARLES SwINBURNE. 

“ Apart altogether from the critic’s own comments, the facts of Hugo’s literary 
life are focussed with so much knowledge and so much skill, the selections from 
Hugo’s poetry are so admirably made, they are so entirely representative of Hugo 
at his best, that to the French as wel! as to the English student the book is quite 
indispensable. It is impossible to imagine a greater service than this done to the 
fame of Hugo.”—Atheneum, 





Crown 8vo, «loth extra, 63. 


"TWIXT LOVE and DUTY. By Tighe 


HopErns. 
“A homely and pleasant story, one of those stories that the reader enjoys. 
The novel is a healthy and happy one. It bas some delightful sketches of char- 


acter in it, and it is altogether excellent reading.”—Scotsman. 
OUR SENSATION NOVEL. Edited by 
Justin H. McCarty, M.P. 


“Aclever and amusing jeu d’esprit, which will wile away very pleasantly a 
couple of hours. Mr. McCarthy’s book is quite funny enough to evoke a number 
of wholesome and hearty laughs, and in these melancholy days a laugh is a thing 
to be thankful for.””—Academy. 


Crown 8y0, 1s ; cloth, 1s 6d. eee z 
DOOM! An Atlantic Episode. By Justin 
an a er ee a eae a 
In the press, small 8vo, choicely printed, 3s 6d, 3 
HAFIZ in LONDON. By Justin H. 


= McCartuy, MP. 














Crown 8vo, 1s; cloth, 1s 6d. 





. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 
For MAIMIE’S SAKE; a Tale of Love and 
Dynamite. By GRANT ALLEN. | 
“This is a very remarkable boo’. Maimie is essentially human, intensely | 
womanly, and there is something so bewitching in her childish ignorauce, some- 
thing so innocent in her wickedness, that we can understard her friends’ and her 
lovers’ infatuation for her......There is power of a very high order in writing 
which can so consistently, yet without the smallest effort, concentrate the 
reader's attention on the sinner as apart from the sin. There is not a character | 
. the book which fails to interest us, and the writing is, of its kind, faultless.’’— 
tae, 


Mr. G. R. SIMS’S NEW STORIES, 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s; cloth, 23 6d, : 


’ 
The RING O’ BELLS. By George 
Sims, Author of “‘ The Dagonet Ballads,” “ Rogues and Vagabonda,” £0, 
“No more charming volume of stories has been published for a long 
‘The Ring o’ Bells.’ Several of the stories are delightful. They are 
over with humour, and they will assuredly be read with great pl 
book, in fact, is one that readers will be anxious to possess—at least they 
to be—for there is not a page ia it that is not amusing.’’—Scotsman, 


CAMIOLA: a Novel. By Justin McCarthy, — 


Author of “Dear Lady Disdain,” &c. New and Cheaper Edition, crown’ 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


BRET HARTE’S COMPLETE POEMS. 


Collected and Revised by the Author. Beautifully printed on hand-made 
paper, and bound ia buckram. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


The MASTER of the MINE. By Robert 


Bucuanan. With a Frontispiece by W. H. Overend. New and Cheaper 
Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d, [April 10th, 


SOCIETY in LONDON. By a Foreign 


ResipENT. New and Cheaper Edition, with an additional Chapter on Society 
among the Middle and Professional Classes, Crown 8vo, 1s; cloth, ls 6d. 


INDOOR PAUPERS : a Book of Experiences. 


By Onz or THEM. Crown 8yo, 1s; cloth, 1s 6d. 


ENGLISH MERCHANTS : Memoirs in Illus- 


tration of the Progress of British Commerce. By H. R. Fox Bourns. New 
and Cheaper Edition, with numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
7s 6d. 

“‘ The object of ‘English Merchants,’ a3 stated by the writer, is to show how 
trade has taken its place among us and done its work as a great promoter of 
England's welfare and the common good; in which task he has oa sud. 
ceeded, as well as in producing some five hundred pages of extremely readable 
matter.”-—St. James's Gazette. 























NEW VOLUMES OF CHATTO AND WINDUS’S CHEAP POPULAR NOVELS. 


Now publishing, post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s each. Those marked * may also be had iu cloth limp, at 2s 6d. 


By BASIL. 

A DRAWN GaME, 

By WALTER BESANT. 
*DOROTHY FORSTER. 

By HALL CAINE. 

The SHADOW of a CRIME. 

By C. E. CRADDOCK. 
Nias” PROPHET of the GREAT SMOKY MOUN- 


FANCY FREE. 


*MARUJA. 


The TENTH EARL. 





By CHARLES GIBBON. 
By BRET HARTE, 


By J. BERWICK HARWOOD. 


By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
AINS. The WAY of the WORLD. 


By JAMES RUNCIMAN. 
*SKIPPERS and SHELLBACKS. 
*GRACE BALMAIGN’S SWEETHEART. 

By GEORGE R. SIMS. 
*ROGUES and VAGABONDS., 

By R. L. STEVENSON. 
PRINCE OTTO. 

By J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 
FARNELL’S FOLLY. 








BELGRAVIA. One Shilling Monthly. 
Contents for APRIL:—Mohawks, by M. E. Braddon, Illustrated by P. Mac- 
nab; On the Mule-Shoe Curve, by A. A. Hayes; Desmond's Destiny, hy Saqui 

Sm'th; From Strabane, by J. EK. Macmanus; One Only, by Edwin Whelp.- | 

ton; Philpots’s Great Picture, by J. Crawford Scott ; The Good St. Anthony, 


by W. Babington Maxwell ; That Other Person. 





The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. One 


Shillin enpge: 4 Contents for APRIL :—Canon Saintley’s Remorse, by 
Geo. iolmees; he Unemployed and the Riots, by W. M. Williams ; Two 
Years to West, by Louis Philip; Matthew Arnold’s Poetry, by Edward 
Clodd; A Sketch in Mid-Ocean, by Rev. H. R. Haweis, M.A.; The Lock- 
smith Gamain, by Rev. 8. Baring-Gould; The Staple of Lancashire, by H. 
8. Swinny; “On the Old Road” with Mr. Raskin, by Richard Herne Shep- 
herd ; Science Notes, by W. Mattieu Williams, F.R.A.S.; Table Talk, by 
Sylvanus Urban. 





SCIENCE GOSSIP. Edited by Dr. J. E. Taylor, F.L.S. 


Five Shillings per Year post free. The APRIL NUMBER is just ready. 


Price Fourpence Monthly, or 





London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly. 








Lonpoy : ~~ by Joun Campserr, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinot of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 


itraud ; and Published by him at the “ Srectator”’ Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, afo 


Saturday, March 27th, 1886, 
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